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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Sexcraton Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisenents. The Fourteenth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, December 12th ; and Advertisements for it should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——_ 
HE week has been one of profound gloom, a gloom to Liberals 
at least both physicaland moral. In the larger boroughs the 
new depositories of power are using their great accession of strength 
to repudiate those who conferred it. Two members of the last 
Liberal Cabinet have been rejected, Mr. Childers for Pontefract 
and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre for Reading. Of these, the first, a Minister 
of singularly temperate and passionless judgment, will be, if 
not returned elsewhere, a very great loss to the ranks of admini- 
strative statesmen ; while the second is a man of great economical 
attainments and general capacity. Besides the two ex-Ministers, 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell, late Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, has failed in his contest for Fulham; Sir Arthur Hayter 
(Financial Secretary under the Liberals to the War Office) 
has failed in his contest for Bath; Mr. Holms (late Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Board of Trade), in his contest for Central 
Hackney; and Mr. J. Kynaston Cross (late Under-Secretary for 
India), in his contest for Bolton. Besides these losses, a number 
of very able and valuable members of the Liberal Party have 
been rejected,—Mr. W. E. Briggs, at Blackburn; Mr. J. A. Hard- 
castle, at Bury St. Edmunds; Mr. William Fowler, at Cambridge; 
Mr, Sidney Buxton, at Peterborough; Mr. Horace Davey, at 
Christchurch; Mr. Samuel Smith, at Liverpool; Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, at Salford; Mr. Slagg, Mr. Blennerhassett, and Mr. 
Jacob Bright in Manchester; Mr. Hopwood, at Stockport ; 
and Mr. Firth, in North Kensington. Then Mr. Brinsley 
Nixon has failed in his gallant contest with Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in West’ Bristol; Mr. Hilary Skinner, the distin- 
oo foreign correspondent, has been beaten by Lord 
andolph Churchill, in South Paddington; Mr. Plimsoll has been 
defeated in the central district of Sheffield; and Sir C. Warren, 
inthe Hallam district of the same great borough. Liverpool 
teturns eight Tories and a Parnellite; Manchester five: Con- 
servatives and but one Liberal, Sir Henry Roscoe, a new mem- 
ber, who will be for the present the corypheus of the Liberal 
party in the great capital of cotton; Leeds returns three Con- 
servatives to two Liberals; and Sheffield returns three Conserva- 
tives to two Liberals. Indeed, Lancashire is pretty thoroughly 
Tory, the Orangemen and the Parnellites acting steadily to- 
Stther,—a strange and ghastly spectacle. And of fifty-one 
“Metropolitan Members already returned, no less than thirty-one 
are Conservative, and only twenty Liberal. 








This is a pretty long list of calamities. On the other side, it 





is only fair to remember that Birmingham has returned an 
unbroken Liberal representation, Mr. Bright having defeated 
Lord Randolph Churchill in the only contest which ran at 
all close; that Scotland remains true to her colours, no Con- 
servative candidate having made even any approach to a good 
run in any Scottish constituency which has fought its battle as 
yet. Edinburgh has elected Mr. Goschen triumphantly among 
its four Liberal Members; and so far as we can judge, Wales 
will remain true to her old colours. Again, in Ulster two 
Parnellites have been defeated by Conservatives, though by the 
narrowest possible majorities. Mr. Lewis carried Derry by only 
29 votes against Mr. Justin M’Carthy, and Mr. Haslett carried 
West Belfast against Mr. Sexton by only 24. It must be 
admitted that the balance of advantage is as yet terribly on the 
wrong side. Especially the immense weight of the new Metro- 
politan constituencies appears likely to be exerted as a per- 
manent break on progress. 


The net results of the polling up to yesterday afternoon give 
very nearly a tie between the Conservatives and Liberals. And all 
now depends on the counties, or the comparatively few boroughs 
still to be polled. We may count on a considerable increase of our 
numbers from Scotland and Wales, Scotland having yesterday 
returned only fifteen Members, and Wales very few ; but then the 
chances are that the urban-county constituencies, of which the 
number is greater than of genuinely rural county constituencies, 
will follow the lead of the large towns, and yield as many Con- 
servatives as Liberals. As to the vote of the genuinely rural 
county constituencies, we know as yet nothing; but even if it 
be very favourable to the Liberal Party, we cannot well expect 
to gain seats enough to give us a working majority over the 
Tories and Parnellites combined. Mr. Parnell is only too likely 
to succeed in his purpose of holding the balance between the 
two parties. Iv that case, as we have elsewhere argued, every- 
thing should be done to induce the Tories to lean rather on the 
Moderate Liberals than on the anti-British confederacy. 





King Alfonso of Spain died on the morning of the 25th inst. 
of dysentery acting on a constitution enfeebled by consumption 
of some standing. Never very strong, the King had of late 
suffered greatly from the keen air of Madrid, and a belief that his 
case was beyond cure has for some months past reinvigorated 
the hopes alike of the Republicans and Carlists. The event, 
however, has come like a surprise upon the nation, and is justly 
felt as a profound misfortune. King Alfonso, though a Bourbon, 
was a man of much energy and ability; he succeeded in 
re-establishing discipline in his army; he won the confidence 
of statesmen by his freedom from prejudice; and though 
not exactly popular, he was respected by his _ people, 
who saw that he could rule, and greatly admired his 
conduct during the terrible outbreak of cholera of this 
year. The preposterous insult passed on him in Paris, after his 
return from Germany, brought all Spain to his side; and he 
was, moreover, regarded everywhere, except in Biscay, as the 
“legitimate” Monarch, the man who had aright to rule. The 
factions, therefore, never rose against him, and for ten years 
Spain enjoyed a peace scarcely known in her recent annals, 
during which her prosperity and her population rapidly increased. 

The King’s death throws everything into confusion. The 
Carlists have for some time been preparing for a rising, and it is 
asserted that Zorrilla, the leader of the Revolutionary party of 
action, has issued orders for an insurrection, and himself gone 
to Spain to act as its head. At the same time, the descent of 
the Crown is uncertain, for although it falls by law to the 
King’s little daughter, the Princess of the Asturias, now five 
years old, there is expectation of a posthumous child, who may 
be a boy, and so be born King of Spain. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the Regency falls to the King’s widow, the Archduchess 
Christina; but though a woman of some ability, she is young, 
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a foreigner, and supposed to be devoted to Austrian interests. 
There is a party, therefore, who would make Queen Isabella 
Regent—a plan which, if carried out, would end in her restora- 
tion. All substantial power during the confusion falls, however, 
to the Army ; and if General Lopez Dominguez, who commands 
in Madrid, and General Martinez Campos, who commands in 
the North, can agree upon a Regent, the Constitutional régime 
may be kept going for atime. The occasion is, however, far too 
favourable to any ambitious General, and to every section of the 
party of disorder. 


The defeat of the Servians has been complete. On the 24t 
inst. Prince Alexander repulsed their final attack with heavy 
slaughter, and on the 26th he crossed the frontier with his forces 
and advanced towards Pirot. The Servians are believed to have 
lost altogether at least seven thousand men, and their retreat has 
been carried out in hopeless disorder. The King has gone back to 
Belgrade, and the Imperial Powers are endeavouring to secure an 
armistice, to which, however, the victorious Prince objects. He 
desires an indemnity from Servia for an unjustifiable invasion. It 
is probable,as Austria must protect Servia, that Prince Alexander 
will be obliged to yield; but, in return, he may stipulate for 
support at Constantinople, where he has practically demanded 
the recognition of his claim to govern East Roumelia. This must 
be the meaning of his refusal to allow a Turkish Commissioner 
to visit Philippopolis “lest the public peace should be disturbed,” 
which has greatly irritated the Porte, who forgot that his “ sub- 
mission ” was made before he had fought a battle. All feeling 
against him, however, has died away in Russia, England is 
supporting him, and the Sultan will hardly risk a collision with 
Bulgaria, aided as she would be by a Macedonian rising, and 
guided as she is by a Prince who is a general, as well as a cool- 
headed diplomatist. 


The Times has published a statement on high “authority” 
that King Milan intends to abdicate, and that the Austrian 
Government proposes to prevent disorder by occupying Belgrade. 
This, however, is denied, and is, primd facie, exceedingly impro- 
bable. King Milan has made M. Ristich Premier, which means 
a policy of repression; and it would be far easier for Austria if 
she moves at all to enter Servia to uphold the dynasty than to 
enter it on her own account. We confess, however, that we 
doubt the rumour of her advance. If made, it would indicate 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph had resolved to throw the 
mask aside, to claim supreme influence in the West of the 
Balkan Peninsula, and either to fight Russia, or agree to a 
partition. That is a policy too decisive for his cautious 
statesmen, though no doubt he will be greatly encouraged 
in it by the result of the English elections. It is more 
probable that a Congress will be called to rectify and com- 
plete the Treaty of Berlin, and that it will continue 
to sit without doing much until the worst of the winter 
is over, and the immense commissariat difficulty is a little 
lessened. The Congress may even formulate a settlement ; but 
to outsiders the views of the Powers seem hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable, neither England nor France being prepared to assent to 
a partition. The scheme, mentioned in the Times, of making 
Constantinople and Salonica free cities under British protection, 
is nonsensical. Why should we incur the permanent hostility 
of both Austria and Russia? The Hapsburgs, it is true, direct 
their own foreign policy; but the Czar has to think of his 
people, who regard Constantinople as their inheritance. 


Some surprise is expressed at the absence of news froin 
Mandelay ; but as a portion of the British force is marching 
along the river, there could hardly be any decisive intelligence 
before to-day. It would appear, according to the best 
accounts, that Theebau has abandoned the idea of resistance 
to the invaders on their way, and has concentrated his forces for 
the defence of the capital. They, however, do not appear to have 
much heart in them; Mandelay is completely commanded from 
a neighbouring hill, and as the city is wholly built of wood, there 
is danger that it will be reduced to ashes. The Burmese, however, 
move their cities readily, and it is probable that the British 
would make Ava, the old capital, their seat of government. All 
the signs point to a decision to annex, particularly the despatch 
of fresh troops from Bombay, who cannot arrive in time for the 
actual fighting; and no doubt the result of the elections 
hitherto, which is already in Lord Dufferin’s hands, will tend in 
that direction. It would be a singular instance of the irony of 
fate if the British decree annexing Burmah, and the French 
vote for evacuating Tonquin, were recorded on the same day. 








That is quite possible, and would be in exact harmon 


history of Britain and France in Asia. 7 


On the 21st inst., Mr. Parnell sanctioned a furious manifest 
signed by the Council of the Irish Nationalists of Gr . 
Britain, calling upon all his countrymen in England and Scot 
land to vote for Tories. The Liberals, it is declared, as in 1889 
are appealing to the country on false pretences, They promised 
peace, and gave war; they pledged themselves to economy, and 
their Budget was the highest ever seen; and, horror of howate 
“they crushed a national movement under Arabi,” They 
flagrantly violated all pledges to Ireland, and practiseg “9 
system of coercion more brutal than that of any previous 
Administration.” Juries were packed “with a shamelessnegs 
unprecedented even in Liberal Administrations,” innocent men 
were hung or sent to penal servitude; twelve hundred per- 
sons were imprisoned without trial; “ladies were convicted 
under an obsolete Act directed against the degraded of 
their sex;” and the representatives of Liberalism were mep 
like Mr. Forster and Lord Spencer, “who have left more 
hateful memories in Ireland than any statesman of the 
century.” But for the long-delayed Irish triumph, lang. 
lords would still be refusing reasonable abatements of rent, 
The Liberals began by menacing the Established Church, and 
attempted to crush religious education and fetter the rights 
of conscience. “ Reform of Procedure means a new gag;” the 
self-government offered to Ireland is “a halting measure to 
be forced upon the Trish people by the same wholesale im. 
prisonment by which durability was sought for the imprag 
ticable Land Act of 1881.” Therefore it is the duty of Irish. 
men “to prevent the Government of the Empire falling into 
the hands of a party so perfidious, treacherous, and incom 
petent.” A more wonderful display of political ingratitude 
was probably never made. 


Mr. Parnell was, however, compelled to retreat from Liver. 
pool, where he hoped to carry the Exchange Division, and to 
fall back on Cork. In a speech of scarcely concealed bitter. 
ness, he announced that success was impossible, reproached the 
Tories for allowing a Tory to resist him, and adjured the Irish to 
vote for Captain O’Shea, who is a Liberal. Mr. Parnell remained 
in Liverpool, however, to manage his party there, who have 
only seated one candidate, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; and on Tuesday 
he made a speech intended to hint, we imagine, at the “ guar- 
antees”” he would offer to the Empire. He demanded for 
Ireland the position of Canada, with this difference, that the 
Irish would leave “ to the Imperial authorities the duty and the 
right of raising and controlling the armed forces of the country.” 
Moreover, they “did not wish to interfere with or control the 
great Imperial questions of interest to the Empire at large.” 
That is a definite offer to accept the Colonial position ; but how 
does it meet the facts? If the Irish Government wanted an 
Army, it would just triple the police, which, meanwhile, would 
carry out any order tending to allow attacks on landlords, or any 
class opposed to the interests of the dominant faction. We 
should have a far better “ guarantee” if Ireland were separate, 
namely, the ironclads in the Irish Channel. 


Mr. Gladstone delivered two of his most striking speeches in 
Scotland almost too late to affect the Elections, and it is impos 
sible to look back upon them now without a keen sense of pain 
at the blindness which has stricken the English boroughs. 
His speech on Saturday at Dalkeith showed his unrivalled 
command of financial questions. In discussing the favourite 
Conservative nostrum for remedying the grievances of the 
ratepayers—namely, the assignment of Imperial taxes in 
relief of rates—he remarked that the effect of this policy is 
to decrease the pressure on property at the expense of increas 
ing the pressure on labour. Of every sum raised by rates, it 
is calculated, said Mr. Gladstone, that about four-fifths are 
paid by property and one-fifth by labour; while of the 
Consolidated Fund, two-fifths are contributed by labour and 
only three-fifths by property. Consequently, if five millions are 
assigned by Parliament from the Consolidated Fund to relieve 
rates, labour, which had before paid only one million out of the 
five, would now pay two millions out of the five; and this, said 
Mr. Gladstone, is the favourite Tory specific for relieving the 
burdens on the ratepayer. He also insisted very powerfully 0 
the mischiefs brought by the laws of Settlement and Entail on 
the relations between parent and children, and the tendency 
they have always had to diminish the control of the parett 
over his heir. It was a speech of the kind which few but Mr. 
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Gladstone can deliver,—a speech which makes difficult and 
intricate subjects lucid, and even fascinating, by its mastery 
oth of principle and of detail. 





The last speech delivered on Tuesday in the Music Hall, 
Bdinburgh, was the most powerful of the whole series. Mr. 
Gladstone dwelt on the anxiety of the Tory Party to divert 
attention from the issues really raised by the Liberals to an issue 
not raised by them, and likened the Tory policy in this respect to 
the mancouvres by which the peewit leads astray those who are 
threatening her nest, by giving them to understand that all her 
avxiety centres on a spot far removed from her nest, to which 
accordingly she directs the attention of the unwary hunter. 
That, said Mr. Gladstone, is exactly what the Tories have been 
doing in fixing all the attention they could on the imaginary 
danger to the Established Church. Then he turned upon Mr- 
Parnell for his statement that every man who does not vote 
against the Liberal Party, “does his best to deliver over Trish- 
men to chains, imprisonment, and death ;” exposed the mon- 
strous character of the statement, and challenged him to declare, 
—what we greatly doubt Mr. Parnell’s declaring,—that he regards 
the discovery and condemnation of the assassins of the Phoenix 
Park as a great service to Ireland. Mr. Gladstone showed that 
what the Liberals had sanctioned in the way of capital punish- 
ment, was done in the execution of the law, after the most careful 
revision of the evidence by all the proper authorities. In a most 
eloquent passage he pointed out that Lord Salisbury’s new-born 
hopes are hopes awakened by Mr. Parnell’s decree that the Irish 
voters are to support the Tories ; and turning on Mr. Parnell, he 
told him that the reason he felt safe in thus declaring war on 
the Liberals was that he knew well that nothing he could do, 
however perverse, would turn the Liberals aside from the 
duty they had laid upon themselves of returning justice fot 
injustice, and good for evil. It was one of the noblest speeches 
ever delivered by Mr. Gladstone. 


Lord Salisbury’s speech at St. Stephen’s Club on Monday 
was disfigured by that air of personal acrimony which always 
appears to us unmanly. He sneered at Mr. Chamberlain, 
sneered at Mr. Gladstone, sneered most of all at the Liberal 
Party, and treated its unity as an artificial unity, which would 
only last so long as it was carefully nursed and exposed to no 
sort cf trial. That sneer is like a boomerang, it will probably 
come back upon Lord Salisbury. We can imagine nothing less 
like unity than his own principles and those of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. And we can imagine no alliance quite so unnatural 
as the alliance between his party and Mr. Parnell’s, which has 
just produced such potent results. If Lord Salisbury is to be 
as triumphant as in his speech at St. Stephen’s Club he ventured 
to anticipate, he will soon find that the test of unity is co-opera- 
tion, and that the last Liberal Government could bear that test 
at least as well as a Tory Government attempting to rest at 
once on the revolutionary principle of Tory Democracy, and on 
the Conservative principle of abiding by the ancient ways. 


Sir John Lubbock, who was re-elected on Tuesday without 
opposition by the University of London, delivered on the occa- 
Sion a speech which is, we think, a perfect model of a 
speech for a University Member,—an ideal rarely even aimed at 
by Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin Members. He strongly pro- 
tested against the course taken in severing the superintendence 
of Scotch from the superintendence of English education. He 
gave his approval to the Free-School system so soon as the 
reorganisation of our finances should permit us to find the 
means of replacing the school-fees out of grants in aid without 
throwing them on the rates, and on condition that the change 
should be so contrived as not to injure relatively the prosperity of 
the Voluntary Schools. In referring to our Colonial policy, he 
lamented the newand very extensive annexations in South Africa, 
which would probably lead to new wars with the Boers; and then 
passed to the discussion of the plans proposed for subdividing 
property in land by means of the suggested Local Councils, of 
which he strongly disapproved, though he did not include in this 
disapproval a new administration of the allotment system for the 
purpose of relieving the burdens on the ratepayers. He pointed 
out that municipalities are very unfit to engage in large land 
speculations, and that no subdivision of property in land so 
effected would be at all likely to produce beneficial results. The 
State ownership of land is common enongh in half-savage 
Societies, and always gives way in more civilised communities to 


restrictions on the transfer of land, and then for trusting to 
natural causes for its subdivision. In reference to Ireland, he 
criticised very frankly and temperately Mr. Childers’s proposals 
for concession to Ireland, pointing out that to give a party 
headed by Mr. Parnell complete command both of the police and 
of the administration of the railways, would be practically to 
render an appeal against the intimidation recently attempted 
by the National League in relation to the cattle traffic, quite 
hopeless. As regards the Church, he wished not to disestablish 
it, but to give parishioners more power over their own churches, 
and Church services. There are some parts of the speech with 
which we should not agree; but a speech with a substance 
and tone more worthy of a University Member it would be 
difficult to find. 


We have frequently referred lately to the thoroughly British 
conservatism in Mr. Bright. He never showed that conser- 
vatism in a healthier form than in a speech made on Monday 
in reference to the old Chartist demands. Those demands, he 
declared, had been virtually conceded so far as they were of real 
utility. Universal suffrage had not been granted, but house- 
hold suffrage had, “ and if the five millions of male householders 
in Great Britain could not form a Parliament to govern the 
country wisely, no further addition of numbers to the electorate 
would facilitate that result.” ‘“ Another demand,” he said, 
“was for annual Parliaments. What a miserable idea that was. 
He should emigrate if they were to have an election once a year. 
It would be unendurable. He admitted, however, that the 
present intervals were perhaps too long.” That is the sort of 
conservatism which we wish to see underlying the new Liberal- 
ism. We are disposed to agree with Lord Granville, that, 
excepting Mr. Bright’s ultra-peace principles, there is no type 
of Liberalism more generous and more wise than his. 


Among the more remarkable incidents of the Elections is the 
rejection of the Marquis of Lorne for Hampstead. He was a 
candidate who combined the Liberals, in spite of a certain ten- 
dency to vacillate and accept pledges which he ought to have 
refused, and he also commanded the votes of those who delight in 
even a vicarious approach to the precincts of the Court. But he 
was beaten by Sir Henry Holland,—certainly one of the very best 
of the Conservatives, but still a steady adherent of the wrong 
cause,—and was beaten by a good substantial majority. Again, 
there is a curious unpropitiousness about Mr. Ayrton’s fate. No 
abler man ever sat in Parliament, but he is so much of a political 
porcupine that he cannot now get a following at all. After re- 
fusing contemptuously to retire from the contest for the Mile End 
Division of the Tower Hamlets, he polled just 420 votes. There 
are some, however, of the defeated Liberal candidates who pro- 
mise very well for the future. In Liverpool, for example, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell,—though he was beaten by some 900 votes, 
—the author of that clever little volume of essays, ‘‘ Obiter 
Dicta,” not only polled a good poll, but delighted his supporters 
by his lucid and humorous speeches. Mr. Nixon, also, by his 
chivalrous battle at Bristol, ought to fix on him the eyes of any 
constituency which may want a good Liberal candidate. 


Mr. Bagwell points out in an impressive letter to Thursday’s 
Times, on the evidence of a Cork paper, what utter and open 
contempt of the law the members of the National League in 
Treland are now displaying. These are specimens of the evi- 
dence he gives:—‘ Charles M’Curtin was charged for that he 
did ‘grind corn for Mr. , contrary to the published, 
unanimously passed, resolution of the Tipperary National 
League.’ In this case also the accused pleaded ignorance. The 
sentence of the court was ‘that Charles M’Curtin do forthwith 
send back to Mr. all the corn of that gentleman he has in 
his possession.’ David O’Brien was charged with selling three 
calves to Mr. It was stated that he was absent upon 
what the hon. sec. called the ‘ higher and holier duty ’ of attend- 
ing a mock funeral of the ‘ Manchester martyrs,’ Allen, Larkin, 
and O’Brien. The case was adjourned. Seven tenants were 
then indicted for having paid their rents. The evidence and 
opinion of the rev. president being required, the cases were 
adjourned for the meeting of the full court on next Sunday.” 
And this is the system tolerated by a Tory Government in order 
to secure Mr. Parnell’s support. No “ organised hypocrisy ” in 
Sir Robert Peel’s day was ever so flagrant as this. 
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the freedom of individual enterprise. He was for removing all 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eee 
THE LIBERAL REVERSES. 


HE Liberal reverses have been many and great. Two of 

the Liberal Cabinet have been defeated,—Mr. Childers 

and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre,—men whose steady and, for the most 
part, prudent Liberalism has been of the greatest possible use 
to the Liberal Administration. It is not improbable that the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer owes the loss of his seat to 
that too generous desire to sketch the outline of a new imodus 
vivendi with Ireland on which we commented, at the time it 
was first put forth, with alarm and regret. But even if it were 
so, nothing could have been more shortsighted on the part of 
his constituency than to reject one of the most tried and 
trusted of the Liberal chiefs,—one of conspicuously fair 
and impartial intellect,—on the ground of that unfortunate 
enterprise of chivalrous knight-errantry. Mr. Childers has 
done the Liberals service after service, both legislative and 
administrative, of the most valuable kind; and it was he who 
bore the brunt of that unprincipled attack by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach which led to the resignation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has not served us as long as 
Mr. Childers; he was only placed in the Cabinet towards the 
end of the last Government, but he has done excellent work 
for the Liberal Party, though he too, like Mr. Childers, 
where he has erred at all, has erred on the side of too great 
anxiety to conciliate Ireland,—which may, perhaps, have been 
one cause of his defeat. At all events, the defeat of these two 
ex-Cabinet Ministers in very different parts of the kingdom 
seems to point to the indisposition of the English consti- 
tuencies to sanction anything that seems to them too great a 
desire to meet Mr. Parnell half-way. Of course, we may be 
mistaken in attributing the rejection of Mr. Childers at Ponte- 
fract, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre at Reading, to this cause. But it 
is certainly remarkable that one of the four English Liberals 
whom Mr. Parnell has amnestied from the dire penalties of 
Irish Nationalist wrath, Mr. Thompson, immediately after the 
conferring of this Parnellite order of merit, and probably in con- 
sequence of it, lost his seat for Durham. We feel but little doubt 
that, while the Irish vote has, both in Lancashire and in 
London, told heavily against the Liberals, the disposition to con- 
cede too much to Ireland, of which so many were suspected, 
has told quite as heavily. It is perfectly true that this ought 
to have told still more heavily against the Conservatives, and 
ought to have been fatal especially to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s candidature for West Bristol, where we greatly regret 
to see that Mr. Nixon has not succeeded in his spirited cam- 
paign. But unfortunately it is true that Conservative discipline 
is so much better than Liberal discipline, that while a Liberal 
candidate may hardly look over a wall at the Parnellites, a 
Conservative Minister may break down a hedge to join them, 
and will not suffer the penalty. Of course, in a crisis like this, 
Liberals must take the uncomfortable consequences of the more 
independent action of their supporters, while the Conservatives 
reap all the advantages of their more thorough partisanship. 
But whatever importance we may attach,—and we do attach 
great importance,—to the Irish element in the disasters we have 
had to bear in the large boroughs, we do not fora moment believe 
that this is the principal cause of the Liberal reverses. We believe 
it must be admitted that the English constituencies are very 
much disposed at all times to think less of the reasons why 
they should vote one way or the other than of venting their 
more active discontents by their votes. Doubtless, they were 
discontented,—to some extent, we think, justly discontented, 
as the late Government itself admits,—with the policy pur- 
sued in Egypt. And still more are they discontented with the 
bad times, for which, if they are to blame anybody, they think 
that they must blame the Government that lasted for five 
years rather than the Government which has not yet lasted much 
longer than asmany months. Of course, as regards that matter 
they are not only very foolish in holding that anybody is to 
blame, but almost insane in thinking that a Government 
which coquets with Fair-trade is likely to improve their cir- 
cumstances. Scotchmen and Weilshmen know better. We 
shall not find any disposition in Scotland and Wales to look 
for more prosperity to a policy guided by Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Chaplin. But the English 
manufacturer and the English artisan are not as canny as the 
Scotch manufacturer and the Scotch artisan, nor as longheaded 
as the Welsh manufacturer and the Welsh artisan. <A great 
deal of direct discomfort has been felt, and the most natural 
impulse of English electors is to vent their displeasure on the 





only potent factor in English affairs at which they can reall 

get; and so, by way of venting their displeasure, they seen 7 
for themselves the continuance of a Government which. wil 
soon give them cause for a great deal more displeasure by it 

interference with the one policy which has alleviated theme 
tress instead of causing it. But so undoubtedly it is, nd 
shire and the manufacturing parts of Yorkshire haye suffered 
most from bad times. And Laneashire and the manufacturing 
part of Yorkshire have certainly said within themsalyes thar 
they will try what the new men can do for them, as the old 
men did so badly, little anticipating how much mischief the 
new men, if they get the chance, will be able and but too 
likely to do. 

Further, we do not doubt that the terrible fright which 
Mr. Chamberlain has given to the Clergy has lost the Liberal 
Party a host of voters in the metropolitan and many other 
boroughs. In all places where the Clergy have influence—and 
there are very few large towns in which they have not a very 
considerable influence—they have worked very hard, in some 
places almost with blind passion, for the Tories, We see the 
result in a borough like Southampton, where the pulpit had 
been, it was said, converted into a mere political instrument of 
the Tory Party, and in most of the wards of Liverpool and 
Manchester. Mr. Chamberlain must do a great many sub. 
stantial services to the Liberal Party before he can retrieve 
the mischief which he has done by the sanction which he gave 
to a crude, cruel, and ridiculous scheme for disendowing ag 
well as disestablishing the Church. . 

Take the borough elections as a whole, so far as we know 
them at the time we write, and it cannot be denied that 
they furnish solid ground for mortification on the part of all true 
Liberals, That on the very morrow of so large an extension of 
the political rights of the people, gained solely by the steady 
resolve of the late Liberal Government, the electors should 
avow themselves entirely indifferent to that great and very 
difficult act of justice, and anxious only to resent the disasters 
which one or two errors, and a much larger number of in- 
evitable misfortunes, had brought upon England, is certainly 
not creditable to the electorate as a whole, either as 
regards the grounds on which it gives or withholds its con- 
fidence, or as regards the shrewdness of its own self-interest. It 
shows but little insight into the character either of the great 
Liberal or of the great Tory chief, when the electors do whatisin 
their power to change the one for the other at such a crisis as 
the present. By this time at least, the people should have learned 
that even Mr. Gladstone’s errors have been the errors of a too 
scrupulous mind, forced to judge under difficult circumstances 
of the best mode of retrieving the blunders of his predecessors, 
while his great achievements have proceeded from his wide 
sympathy, his far-reaching knowledge, and his utter hatred of 
vainglorious displays. Lord Salisbury’s chief errors have been the 
errors of vainglory and unscrupulous ambition; while the whole 
set of his recent speeches has indicated the most hopeless con- 
fusion of mind on a matter so all-important to England as the 
true theory of trade. In their impatience of hard times and 
small humiliations the large boroughs have hazarded more 
than they drecm of. After five years under Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Parnell,—if the counties do not save us from 
that miserable destiny,—we shall be much surprised if 
this impatience be not ten times as angry as it is now; 
impatience of crimes like the Afghan War, of follies like 
the seizure of Cyprus, of disasters like the commencement of 
a campaign of fiscal retaliation on the Protective policy of 
other countries, and of actions as rash and ignorant as 
submission to a genius like that of Lord Randolph Churchill 
and a virtual alliance with Irish Home-rulers must in 
volve. It is stil possible that the calamity of arming Lord 
Salisbury with full power to dispose of the government of 
England may be averted,—possible, but not probable, for 
we should not consider a mere majority of Liberals over Con- 
servatives, Mr. Parnell holding the balance of power, an issue 
much less dangerous than that of Lord Salisbury’s complete 
triumph. But if the first result of distributing power in direct 
proportion to population is to strengthen the most dangerous 
of English statesmen in his tenure of power, we fear that the 
next use of their authority by the people will be a reaction 
against Tory government so profound and so vehement as to 
break all the historical traditions of the country, and to land 
us in something very like a policy of revolution. The events 
of this week are not by any means decisive, but so far as they 
go they bid fair to initiate a period of our history through 
which it will be a bitter thing to live, and on which we shall 
be ashamed and reluctant to look back, 
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a 
THE “SILVER LINING.” 
HE saying that “there is no cloud without its silver 
lining” must be true, or it would be untrue that the 
jestiny of man is overruled by a perfectly wise and righteous 
mind; but certainly the silver lining is often turned so ex- 
dlusively upwards that we lose even the faintest glimpse of it. 
Nor could we discover much trace of a silver lining to the 
resent dark cloud, if the Conservatives were really to be left 
dependent on the Irish Nationalist vote for their policy. But 
there is still hope either that the counties will give the Liberals 
asubstantial majority, in which case the unpolled portion of 
the Scotch and Welsh majorities would nearly balance 
the Parnellite vote, or,—and this now seems the more 
likely event,—that the Tories may carry so substantial a 
majority in the counties as to save them, when assisted, 
a3 they would be, by the moderation of the Liberal 
Party in all serious crises, from leaning absolutely on their 
Parnellite allies. We ought to remember that it by no means 
follows, as a consequence of an adequate Tory victory, that 
the Tories need lean too much on the Parnellites, That 
would not be at all inevitable if Mr. Gladstone gave,—as 
he certainly would give, and as he knows how to give 
with inimitable grace and dignity,—the strength of his 
support to all the more reasonable acts of the Tory Govern- 
ment. In fact, it depends on us, in case the counties go 
against us, whether the Tories need rest on the Irish or not. 
So far as we can see, there is absolutely no need for it, unless, 
in their jealousy of the Liberals, they so much prefer to govern 
by favour of Mr, Parnell, rather than to govern by favour of 
Mr, Gladstone, that they would insist on embarking on adven- 
tures which it would be impossible for the great leader of 
the Liberal Party to support. We hardly think that, even from 
the point of view of Tory self-interest, they would choose 
the baser alternative. For they must consider the effect of 
that course on the solidly Conservative, and certainly strongly 
English, Constituencies to whom they owe the successes they 
have already gained, Orangemen who have gone side by 
side with Irish Nationalists, and even Fenians, to the various 
Lancashire polls, might perhaps be ashamed to accuse their 
leaders of treachery for doing in the House of Commons what 
they themselves have done in the polling booths. But how 
would the good Conservative Churchmen who have flocked so 
enthusiastically to the polls to vote for the Constitution as it is 
in Church and State, like to see Lord Salisbury or Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill hazarding the Union, only in order to be able to 
play a freer part in Asia or Africa, and to repeat the disastrous 
blunders of 1878 ? We may depend upon it that even if the Tory 
Party retain their power through a majority given them by 
the Irish Nationalists, Mr. Gladstone will not so play his part as 
toleave them dependent on the Irish Nationalists for their future 
policy. There is a magnanimity about his statesmanship 
which is never shown better than under such reverses as that 
which now seems not improbable ; indeed, we may well apply 
the language which Mr. Gladstone used to Mr. Parnell, to Lord 
Salisbury also. Mr. Parnell, said Mr. Gladstone, could afford 
to treat the Liberals as if they were his deadliest enemies, 
because he knows very well that it will not prevent them 
from granting one single boon to Ireland which they believe 
to be Ireland’s just due. And so we may well say that Lord 
Salisbury can afford to cast his flouts and jeers at the Liberal 
Party, because he well knows that it will not prevent Mr. 
Gladstone from giving him his support in any and every 
ease in which that support will enable him to choose the 
moderate and wiser policy, and to avoid the ruinous 
course of accepting passively the dictation of Mr. Parnell. 
One of the uses of having a statesman at the head of our party 
in whom we can put implicit trust is that even our opponents 
can trust him too; and that unless they are very wilful indeed, 
and very jealous of their chief antagonists, they may thereby 
be saved from the inexpressible calamity of leaning on such 
help as that which the fierce enemies of England could alone 
tender tothem. We cannot help hoping, therefore, that even if 
the counties follow the lead of the greater boroughs, and show 
absolute ingratitude to the party which gained them their new 
rights, Mr. Gladstone’s magnanimity, with the Conservative 
backing which it would undoubtedly receive, might yet save 
Lord Salisbury from the evil inspirations of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and his Irish ally. 

And if this be so, there will undoubtedly be a silver lining 
to the cloud of Conservative victory. It is something to show 
the rasher Radicals that their attempt to snatch the lead out of 
the hands of wiser and more temperate men, has led to sheer 


disaster. This may teach them a really useful lesson, which, 
if they are as clever as we believe them to be, they will not 
soon forget. When Mr. Chamberlain supposed that by dangling 
the spoils of the Church, Free Education, and a prospect of 
land on easy terms, before the poorer classes of English society, 
he should win easily his political game, he little understood 
how profoundly attached to their great traditions the masses 
of the English nation really are. They love to show that they 
are not so easily moved to break with the past as Radical 
sciolists suppose. No doubt this deep-rooted conservatism 
has its evil side. Nothing can be more disheartening than to 
see one Metropolitan borough after another voting against any 
reform in the clumsy and complicated system of London 
government ; but for our own parts, we do not in the 
least believe that the London Municipal Question was 
the pivot on which the elections turned, though the polls will 
probably decide that question in the wrong sense, The worst 
of representative machinery is that it is impossible to convey 
to the man on whom, after a balance of all sorts of considera- 
tions, you fix your choice, which of his opinions you dislike 
and which you approve. It is probable enough that numbers 
of the Churchmen whe voted for Tories because they were 
against Disestablishment, would have approved the reform of 
London, if they had been able to vote separately on that 
issue. However, the deep-rooted disgust of Englishmen for 
revolutionary policies will not have been expressed in vain, if 
it tames the rashness of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke. 

Another aspect of the Tory victory in the boroughs which, 
to us at least, is far from unsatisfactory, is that it increases the 
chance which a Liberal victory might have to some extent 
diminished, that our occupation of Egypt will not be abandoned 
till we have secured for the unfortunate fellahs some of the 
advantages of a steady and civilised government. We have 
never ignored in the least the strong grounds for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s dread that by involving ourselves in the European 
whirlpool we may risk very seriously England’s independence 
of action, and may even be dragged into a struggle of a very 
serious kind against our will. We are quite aware that that 
danger will be immeasurably increased if, under such states- 
manship as Lord Salisbury’s, our occupation of Egypt should 
be indefinitely prolonged, and we greatly dread the consequences. 
But as we are now looking not so much at the many inevitable 
mischiefs of a Tory victory,—if it should come,—as at the 
few counterbalancing advantages, we have a right to number 
amongst the latter the greater chance which a prolonged Tory 
Government might give to the Egyptian peasantry of profiting 
permanently by the results of our intervention. And we are, 
we confess, quite unable to ignore that aspect of the question, 
even while admitting the danger to England of being made the 
object of endless Continental intrigues, 

There is yet another not impossible advantage which we 
may reap, if the counties should follow the unworthy example 
of the great boroughs,—we mean the possibility of reforming 
the procedure of the House of Commons with much less fric- 
tion than the Liberals, with the Tories dead against them, 
would have to overcome. If only the Tories can be persuaded that 
with the inadequate numbers they can in any case command, their 
right policy would be to lean on the Moderate Liberals and not 
on the Parnellites, they would very soon find that business 
would become absolutely impossible without a reform of pro- 
cedure, and they would carry with ease, with Mr. Gladstone’s 
help, such changes as Mr, Gladstone could support, though 
Mr. Gladstone has never received, and would never receive, 
their help in attempting to carry those changes. The very first 
result of the Tory Government’s leaning on the Moderate 
Liberals for help rather than on the Parnellites, would be a 
systematic Parnellite obstruction, and to put down that 
obstruction they would need Liberal aid which would be 
frankly enough given if they would only undertake to apply 
not a merely temporary, but a permanent remedy to the evil. 
Here, again, it would be the willingness of the Liberal Party 
to render good for evil on which we should rely for a satis- 
factory result. But of that willingness, under its present 
leader, we feel absolutely confident ; and, therefore, we must 
express our earnest hope that if the Tory successes continue, 
nothing may be either done or said by any of our Liberal leaders 
which would tend to drive the Tories into the arms of Mr. 
Parnell. That they have been only too willing to accept his 
aid hitherto, we all know and deplore. But much might be 
done to detach them from that dangerous alliance, and 
so to paralyse the malign influence of Lord Randolph 





Churchill. 
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MR. PARNELL’S MANIFESTO. 


R. PARNELL’S manifesto presents to almost all 
Englishmen an almost insoluble intellectual puzzle. 
Why does he, of all men in the world, sanction writing like 
that? We all know the general meaning of his proclamation. 
It signifies that, after a momentary hesitation, which will pro- 
bably never be fully explained, Mr. Parnell has decided, in the 
interest of his separate policy, to throw the whole weight of 
his following in England upon the anti-Liberal side. That is 
an intelligible policy, whatever its morality, for Mr. Parnell 
wishes to hold the balance of power between British parties 
in the House of Commons; and, seeing that the Tories by 
themselves cannot win in any case, he tries to increase 
their minority so much that the Irish Party shall, in all 
effective controversies, hold the casting-vote. That is—at 
all events, for his purpose—able electioneering; but then 
why does he not announce his decision in his own style, in 
those coldly measured words which apparently convey to his 
followers the impression of an irresistible will? Why does he 
allow his own subordinates, whom he certainly does not 
reverence, to announce his view in the screaming rigmarole 
which the “Irish National League of Great Britain ’’ have 
given to the world as his “Manifesto”? It is not even 
an Irish paper. We do not suppose that Mr. Grenfell 
has authority for saying that it was written by Lord 
Randolph Churchill; but it reads exactly as if he had written 
it, and then given it to be touched up by Mr. Biggar. The 
indictment of the Liberals for making war in the Soudan, for 
menacing the Establishment, for threatening religious education, 
and for menacing freedom of speech in Parliament, is exactly 
in Lord Randolph’s audacious style, and full of his contempt 
for facts ; while we may, we hope, attribute the assertion that 
innocent men have been either hung or sent to living 
death in Ireland by Mr. Forster and Lord Spencer, to the still 
more inventive genius of Mr. Biggar. Be that as it may, the 
manifesto is high-flown rubbish, as unlike Mr. Parnell as it is 
unworthy of him, and he can have sanctioned it only under 
the idea either that it would attract more votes than anything 
he himself could write, or that it was necessary for him to 
allow it to be written. Why does he think either of those 
thoughts ? 

We confess to being utterly perplexed. That Irishmen, even 
when educated, are moved by the eloquence of exaggeration, 
that over-statement or even misrepresentation stirs and enlivens 
them, and that they shrink from the “ frozen” truthfulness of 
English speech, may be conceded without greatly depreciating 
their character. Every race has its own peculiarities of 
intellect ; we should no more expect an Irishman to declaim 
like an Englishman than we expect an English poet to write 
like Racine; and we have heard one of the ablest of living 
Americans declare that Englishmen had lost the very concep- 
tion of true oratory, but the reasons against adopting this 
style would, one would have thought, have seemed very grave 
to Mr. Parnell. He must know that on English questions most 
Irishmen are Liberals, though they suppress their Liberalism for 
the sake of Home-rule ; yet he allows his advisers to make of his 
manifesto a distinctly and savagely Tory proclamation. He must 
wish to conciliate those English Radicals who are at heart in 
favour of Home-rule ; yet he rouses them, as it were of designed 
malice, into fury by an attack on their favourite and least 
popular ideas. He must be aware that Tories viewed with disgust 
and annoyance the attacks upon Lord Spencer, and regarded 
Mr. Forster as the least objectionable of Liberals. Yet he goes 
far out of his way to accentuate the expression of Extremist 
feeling against those two gentlemen, and the Liberals, who, he 
maintains, in partial defiance of the facts, sustained them 
both in their earlier coercion policy. He must recognise that 
now, of all moments in his life, is the time for showing him- 
self a statesman, for mastering the enrages around him, and 
showing that it is possible for him and England to exist 
together ; yet he chooses this instant to issue a document 
which no Englishman, whatever his view of the future of 
Ireland, can read without a certain contempt, and which an 
English Liberal cannot study without a sense that to make 
political Irishmen grateful is a hopeless task. The Liberals 
have abolished a Church and revolutionised a tenure in order 
to please Irishmen ; and their reward is to be told that they 
are “a servile and unprineipled herd, who would break every 
pledge and violate every principle in obedience to the call 
of the Whip and the mandate of the Caucus.” Yet 
knowing all these things, knowing that his policy may yet 
be thwarted by a revolt of Tories specifically directed against 





him—as has already occurred in Liverpool—Mr, 
whose glory is his self-restraint, and who has no trace of 
the Irish recklessness in him, allows his followers ina 
endanger his chances merely at best to indulge a profitless a d 
half-factitious hate. At the most difficult moment of 
difficult drive—for in England his course, from his own da 
of view, is beset with obstacles—he throws the rein a the 
necks of his horses, and bids them rush on in their own wa 
at their own pace. , 


It is conceivable, though improbable, that Mr. Parnell 
does not think of Englishmen at all; and that beliey; 
his immediate followers to understand Irishmen better 
than himself, he does not care to irritate them y 
points which concern their amour propre. He agrees with 
their irritation against the Coercion Bill, under which he 
was himself arrested and imprisoned, and thinks that if that 
and the Crimes Act are lumped together, it is safe and 
popular to denounce them both. There must be classes even 
among Nationalists who desire that the law should be 
carried out, and who dislike to see murderers escaping and 
Jurymen forswearing themselves; but he may calculate that 
they will not desert him, and that it is really only the violent 
whom he has to secure. They are secured by the Nationalist 
League, and the ultra-leaders generally, and he therefore 
throwing over his chances in England, risks the revolt of the 
moderate Tories, and allows the most bitter of his followers, 
even in a supreme hour, to say what they will. That is q 
possible explanation of his action; but then what a light does 
it throw upon his position as a statesman, and, in his own 
theory, a possible ruler of Ireland! He is not a dictator 
with whom Englishmen might negotiate, but only a leader 
all-powerful so long as he consults, conciliates, and obeys 
more violent men than himself. They, and they only, 
understand the soldiery which supports him; and when 
opposed to them he stands almost alone, powerless to execute 
the comparatively workable plans which he himself approves. 
He is the Commander-in-Chief; but he governs by aid of a 
Council of War, and in that secret assemblage more sinister 
minds than his have far more influence than himself. The 
order that ultimately comes forth is Mr. Parnell’s, but the 
mind that suggested and almost extorted it may be Mr, 
Biggar’s. It is this perpetually recurring feature in Mr, 
Parnell’s career which electors in all the elections that 
remain unfought have carefully to study. He has him- 
self acknowledged that he took up the agrarian ques 
tion in deference to Mr. Davitt. The strike against rent 
can hardly have come out of his own mind, and, indeed, has 
been denied by him ; while the outrages, though they benefited 
him, belong to another school, we will not say of statesmen, 
altogether. He is a man who, though not always, is often in 
bonds ; and it is this fact which electors in the districts yet to 
be tested ought most carefully to consider. The Liberals who 
abstain from the polls, and the Tories who vote for Tory can- 
didates, are not voting to invest Mr. Parnell with the balance 
of power—dangerous as we believe that would be—but the 
darker spirits who, on critical occasions, can either compel him 
to obey them, or in some way not yet quite revealed, mould 
him to their will. It is not an Irish statesman of extreme 
opinions whom they are voting for, and who might conceivably 
grant certain guarantees to the Empire; but a knot of Irish 
agitators avowedly irreconcilable, who would keep those 
guarantees just so long as they were popular with the masses, and 
would then declare, as they made Mr. Parnell declare about “ the 
judicial rent,” that one contract was not more “ sacred” than 
another. These men do not mean to compromise with England, 
or to compensate the landlords, or to maintain the law when 
once passed by an Irish Parliament; but to govern Ireland 
after their own fancy, and in the interest of that lower 
section of the mass which looks to them for guidance. 
They are, when reduced to a personal expression, not 
Mr. Parnell, but Mr. Biggar. Are the Liberals who 
are annoyed with Mr. Chamberlain going to vote that 
Mr. Biggar be entrusted with the government of Ireland! 
for that, they may rely on it, an equality, or even 4 
comparative equality, between the two parties, would ultimately 
mean. So far as it signified any sort of Home-rule for Ireland 
—and if the parties are equal, some sort of Home-rule may 
prove unavoidable—it signifies that this Home-rule shall be 
worked out, not by Mr. Parnell, who is a statesman, or even 
by Mr. Healy, who might be an able attorney, but by the mea 
who guide the counsels, write the manifestoes, and make the 
speeches of the Nationalist League. 


Parnell, 
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THE BULGARIAN VICTORY. 


UR contemporaries are too pessimist about recent events 
in the Balkan Peninsula. They may lead to a great 
war, or to an agreement of partition; but as yet, the gain to 
the cause of freedom and progress has been considerable. The 
sufferings of the armies engaged have, no doubt, been lament- 
able, Neither of them has been adequately supplied with 
surgeons, or hospitals, or ambulance corps; and the Red Cross 
societies and Knights of St. John, noble as their efforts have 
been, cannot make up all the deficiencies of organisation. The 
Servians, too, badly supplied with food, indifferently com- 
manded, and exposed to incessant attack, became at last panic- 
stricken, and fled, leaving hundreds of their wounded ex- 
osed on the hill-sides to perish miserably from cold, wet, 
and want of the commonest necessaries of life. A man 
with his leg shattered on the field cannot even procure water 
for himself. The Bulgarians, who are at home, and who are not 
unkindly, have done what they could, sending the wounded of 
both armies to the rear, to be attended to by degrees ; but the 
area covered by the fighting cannot even have been searched 
while the advance was still proceeding, and the amount of 
human misery between Pirot and Sofia must have been 
enormous. Nevertheless, we all die, and most of us die in 
pain, and there is a per-contra side to be taken into account. 
Anew and probably a fine people has been born. The Bulgarians 
have always been there, and latterly have been free ; but they 
have hardly been a people. The world knew them 
to be industrious and orderly, and singularly disposed 
to acquire instruction ; but another capacity, that of dying 
when called upon, is reqnired of a free people, and it was sus- 
pected that the Bulgarians did not possess this. They had 
not fought the Turks. They did not avenge Batuk. The 
Servians despised them; and even the Greeks held them to be 
the favourites of fortune, and in no way entitled to deal with 
themselves as equals, They were looked upon, in short, as we look 
upon the Greeks, as a people who may benefit by freedom, but 
who cannot be relied on to fight as they should for its imme- 
diate acquisition. The events of a week have changed all that. 
Led by a gallant and able soldier, who is also their own elected 
Prince, the Bulgarian soldiery, hardly yet drilled, and with all 
officers above the rank of captain suddenly recalled to Russia, have 
shown themselves capable of swift mobilisation, of determined 
resistance under fire, and of bayonet charges so strenuous and 
bold that the Servians, a Slav people trained to arms from 
childhood, have been driven before them in headlong rout. 
The Bulgarians, therefore, can win pitched battles against equal 
foes, they will never again lose self-confidence, and they will 
henceforward deal both with Turks and Russians upon a 
different footing and in a widely different tone. Either might 
possibly conquer them; but a conquest which will cost two 
corps d’armeée is not lightly undertaken, nor is. the friendship 
of a peop'e who can at call place sixty thousand efficient 
troops in the field ever lightly regarded. The Balkan Penin- 
sula, like the Italian, now includes a Piedmont; and all of 
this generation know the difference that Piedmont made to 
the fate of Italy. The solidly-knit little State of fighting 
men furnished the spear-head to the Italian shaft, and when 
the hour arrived, Italy was free. 

But, it is argued, what is the use of all this, when the great 
Empires to the North intend to govern the Balkans, and are 
possessed of irresistible military force? All this expenditure 
of life and energy only tends, it is said, to the advantage 
of the Romanoffs and Hapsburgs. Those mighty potentates, 
intimates the St. James's Gazette, like ancient gods, lie quietly 
with their thunder in their handg, and hardly reck in their 
security and strength of the little events which pass below 
them. That bold figure is not unjustifiable, and we have pointed 
out for years the terrible danger which the geographical posi- 
tion of the Balkans involves to the freedom of her people. 
Italy leads nowhere; but the Balkan peninsula bars the 
free access of eighty millions of Slavs to the open water, 
Which every great race, even if not maritime, struggles 
ceaselessly to reach. But are these mighty Powers any 
stronger than the two which. before 1860, refused union 
and freedom to Italy ; or, being stronger, are they more 
likely to agree? When Cavonr began his work, Piedmont 
was no stronger than Bulgaria may yet be, while France 
held Rome, and Austria was directly or indirectly supreme in 
every other petty State of Italy. To make the chance of 
freedom in the two Peninsulas equal, Austria would have 
to he garrisoning Con-tantinople “to protect the Sultan,” 
as France was protecting the Pope; while Russia had a 





Grand Duke in Servia, in Montenegro, and in Bulgaria, ready 
at any moment to obey her behests or admit her troops. 
Italy nevertheless became free, and so may the broader Penin- 
sula, which, though less thickly populated by more separated 
races, contains at least fifteen millions of brave men, who sub- 
stantially speak only two languages, and are almost forced by 
their circumstances into confederation. The two Powers which 
threaten her must quarrel sooner or later ; and whenever they 
fight, an alliance of the small States, with their 400,000 soldiers, 
could make victory incline to either side, and claim freedom 
as their reward. They, moreover, and not the Empires, will 
be supported by the Western Powers, who, it must not be for- 
gotten, can throw a heavy weight into the scale without moving 
a soldier, the two great cities of the Peninsula lying at the 
mercy of any first-class fleet. The end may be delayed 
for years, as, in the mysterious providence of God, it so often 
is delayed; but we see no ultimate reason for despair, 
and certainly there is no reason in the consolidation of 
the Bulgarians, or in the rise of their brave Prince to 
an effective leadership throughout European Turkey, That 
rise of itself alters all the conditions of the problem, for it pre- 
sents Europe with a man who, if the States of the Balkan 
once desired federation, might be elected Sovereign in all, and 
who, if so elected willingly, would certainly make a splendid 
fight for the freedom of his dominions. That was, after all, 
the way in which the work was done in Italy; and though no 
Cavour has as yet appeared, we have in Prince Alexander a 
very effective representative of the part played by Victor 
Emanuel. 





TORY CONTINGENCIES. 


iy seems evident from Lord Salisbury’s speech at the St. 

Stephen's Club that he hopes to obtain a sufficient 
majority to enable him to retain office. That means, of course, 
that he hopes to retain power by the aid of the Parnellites ; 
for the Conservatives can hardly hope that, whatever their 
gains may be, they can muster in sufficient strength in the new 
Parliament to outnumber both Liberals and Parnellites com- 
bined. For our own part, we are disposed to think that it 
would be better for the Empire if the Tories did obtain such 
a majority than if they were kept in office by the Irish 
phalanx. It is impossible to exaggerate the danger that would 
ensue from a coalition of which the inspiring and controlling 
spirits would be Mr. Parnell and Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Lord Salisbury is by far the ablest man the Conservatives have. 
But events have shown conclusively that the real leader of 
the party is Lord Randolph Churchill. Even if Lord Salisbury 
were a man of stronger nerve than he has proved himself to 
be, he labours under the immense disadvantage of being in 
the House of Lords. The leader of the party in the 
House of Commons must always be its real leader. Mr. 
Disraeli’s career proved this. The late Lord Derby was his 
equal in oratorical power, and had the enormous advantage 
of illustrious aristocratic descent, great wealth, and a brilliant 
record as a statesman. Yet, in spite of all these advantages, the 
Jewish parvenu, without wealth or official experience, estab- 
lished his supremacy over the Tory Party to such a degree that 
Lord Derby took the word of command from him, not he from 
Lord Derby. And this triumph he achieved because he ruled the 
party in the Chamber which really governed the country. Of 
course Mr. Disraeli never would have succeeded in establishing 
his supremacy if, in addition to favouring circumstances, he 
had not been aided by indomitable pluck, a bull-dog tenacity, 
and an entire absence of scruples. What was possible to Mr. 
Disraeli is easy for Lord Randolph Churchill. The House of 
Commons will, in the new Parliament, be supreme in a degree 
which we have never seen before. The leader of the House 
of Lords will have just as much power as the leader cf the 
House of Commons chooses to give him, and no more. Then, 
again, Lord Randolph Churchill is not a parvenu of foreign 
extraction and alien sympathies. He is an English noble, and 
has already extorted obedience from the Tory Commons to an 
extent which Mr. Disraeli had never obtained during the life 
of the late Lord Derby. All through that period Mr. Disraeli 
was obliged to be constantly on his guard against a mutiny in 
his rear, led by Tories of position and of great ability, chief 
among whom was the present Lord Salisbury. But Lord 
Randolph has nothing of that kind to fear, In rank, he has 
no superior among his followers, and in Parliamentary ability 
there is not a man around or behind him who can play even a 
respectable second part. Lord Randolph has, moreover, modelled 
himself avowedly on Mr. Disraeli. In an article in which he 
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virtually asserted his right to wear “the mantle of Elijah,” 
he cast political morality scornfully to the winds, and pro- 
claimed the true policy for the Conservatives to be to make an 
alliance with any party in order to obtain office, and plainly 
indicated that the party of Mr. Parnell was for the present the 
only available party for this experiment in practical politics. 
Nor did he care to be reticent as to the bribe with which the 
alliance of Mr. Parnell was to be bought. It was to be bought 
with “ a policy which would captivate the Celtic race ;” in other 
words, Home-rule and an expropriation of Irish landlords in 
favour of a peasant proprietary. 

Has the public realised what such an alliance as this would 
portend? Have Tory Peers and Tory landlords realised it ? 
With all his ambition and visionary politics, Mr. Disraeli 
was a man of great sagacity, and by no means destitute of 
prudence. But sagacity in the conduct of affairs is a quality 
in which Lord Randolph Churchill has hitherto shown very 
little proficiency. His wild scheme of State Socialism— 
which he expounded last year in the columns of the Pall 
Mall Gazeite—proves him to be absolutely ignorant of the 
elementary laws and principles of political economy. Now, 
imagine a Tory Democrat of this type negotiating with Mr. 
Parnell “*a policy which would captivate the Celtic race”! 
Mr. Parnell has made no secret of the nature of the policy 
which he is prepared to accept. It must start with an Irish 
Parliament, which is to be quite independent of British con- 
trol in anything that concerns Ireland. And the first use 
which he intends to make of his new legislative machine is 
to wage a war of tariffs against British manufacturers. His 
next step will be to abolish landlordism. THe will allow Lord 
Randolph Churchill to gild the pill with the promise of fair 
compensation. But the fair compensation will vanish under 
scrutiny as certainly as the fragile network of securities which 
surrounded Mr. Disraeli’s first draft of his Household Suffrage 
Bill. Where is the compensation to come from? The British 
taxpayer will certainly refuse to pay a farthing of it. But the 
scheme, once produced, can hardly be withdrawn. Mr. Parnell 
has shown that he is not likely to be moved by pity for his 
tools. He will certainly insist on his pound of flesh. The 
British taxpayer proving obdurate, in what direction is Lord 
Randolph likely to turn for aid? Is it quite out of the question 
that he may prove as willing as he has proved on other 
oceasions to take a leaf out of Mr. Chamberlain’s programme, 
and offer the endowments of the Established Church in return 
for the pacification of Ireland? We can imagine the plausible 
securities which would be offered in return, first among which 
would be the immense saving to the British taxpayer which 
would result from the pacification of Ireland. But Lord 
Salisbury could not swallow that pill; and then the Tory 
Government would go to pieces, or the Irish landlords would 
be sacrificed. The latter contingency is probably the one that 
would occur. Lord Randolph has already expressed his con- 
tempt for the Tory ‘reactionaries’’ of Ireland ; and the pro- 
bable result of the transaction would be that Mr. Parnell 
would realise his dream of transferring the land of Ireland to 
the people at its “ prairie value.” 

Nor would our prospect on this side of the Irish Channel 
be an enviable one, even apart from the Irish policy of a Tory- 
Parnellite Government. The Tories are committed to “ Fair- 
trade,” and they would undoubtedly try to recoup the 
British labourer for the loss of the Irish market, as 
well as for the general depression of trade, by a return 
to the exploded fallacies of Protection. The inevitable 
Nemesis of violated economic laws would follow in still greater 
depression of trade, and poverty and misery among the masses. 
A few manufacturers would make great fortunes at the cost of 
the community at large. Even now our Free-trade policy has 
enabled us to weather the general depression, which is universal 
in both the Old and New Worlds, better than any other country. 
The American Government appointed a Commission early this 
year to investigate the causes of the depression of trade all 
over Europe and America; and the conclusion which the Com- 
mission, after exhaustive inquiries, has arrived at is, that the 
working-classes of Great Britain are more prosperous than 
those of any other country. So that at the very time 
when the Americans are beginning to appreciate Free- 
trade as the best cure for commercial depression, our Tory 
economists propose to bagin a policy of Protection. If, there- 
fore, Lord Salisbury were a statesman capable of rising above 
party considerations, and taking a broad view of the interests, 


not only of the nation, but even of his own party, the last | 
thing he ought to wish is to retain office under the patronage | the moment, however, death declines to come. 


of Mr. Parnell. Office under such conditions would inevitably 


bring disaster and humiliation on the Tories. But we fe 

that Lord Salisbury is one of those statesmen who avert their 
eyes from the future and look only at the triumph of rd 
moment. He lacks the patience and sagacity which seokaat 
victory by not snatching at it prematurely. We trust oie 
ever, that the constituencies will yet save the Empire from the 
dire peril in which a Government under the control of Mr 
Parnell and Lord Randolph Churchill would undoubtedly 
place it. y 





THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
| pene seems for the present to be wholly without 


eminent politicians; but she is so far true to herself 
that she is not even now without interesting politicians, 4 
Brisson has of late made good his claim to this subordinate 
distinction. Why he became Minister, and why, having 
become Minister, ho has made so strange a use of his Oppor- 
tunity, is really a puzzling problem. M. Brisson was lon 
regarded as M. Grévy’s inevitable successor. It is true that 
M. Grévy has never seemed at all in want of a successor, But 
he is old enough to make it natural to choose a younger man; 
and it is possible that had M. Brisson still been the obvious 
heir to the office, M. Grévy might have kept to himself his wish 
to be re-elected. When, however, M, Brisson went out of his way 
tolead a Ministry of Affairs,—to do, in fact, what could have been 
done yuite as well by any Under-Secretary who happened to 
have a seat in the Chamber,—his chance was gone. He has set g 
price upon himself; and, as might have been expected, he has 
been taken at his own valuation. His conduct cannot be explained 
by ambition, for he took office at the worst possible time for 
his own interest ; nor by patriotism, for the Republic certainly 
does not gain by using up the last Minister, except M. Olé. 
menceau, who has not been tried and found wanting; nor by 
the foree of any appeal that M. Grévy could have made to 
him, for the crisis following upon M. Ferry’s fall might have 
been met equally well by any one of half-a-dozen inferior men, 
Consequently, why the late President of the Chamber should 
have exchanged a secure place with a reversion of the highest 
position in the State, for an insecure place with no reversion 
at all, must remain a matter for wonder. 

When, however, he had made his choice, he might have 
been expected to show some vigour in his new office. He 
had allowed the elections to go altogether unimproved. The 
Republicans went to the country in two sections,—the 
Opportunists and the Radicals. M. Brisson allowed M. Ferry 
to pose unchallenged as the Opportunist leader, and M. 
Clémenceau to pose unchallenged as the Radical leader. All 
that he himself did was to take a back seat in the Opportunist 
coach. If the declaration he made the other day had been 
made before the Elections, it might to some extent have 
affected the voting, for, though all the vices of Opportunism 
were latent in it, they did not lie on the surface. There wasa 
false air of moderation about its phrases which might have 
won back some wavering Conservatives to the Republican side, 
But by keeping it in reserve until the Elections had shown 
that the real forces with which a French Government has at 
this moment to reckon are Radicalism and Reaction, he 
made it ineffectual for any other end than to prove that 
opposition to M. Brisson is the one point upon which it seems 
possible to get together a majority in the new Chamber. Itis 
very much easier, however, to find fault with the course M. 
Brisson has taken than to point out a better one. The day of 
really Moderate Republicanism has apparently passed. If M. 
Brisson had preached it, it would have been equally distasteful 
to all three parties. The forcible and interesting personality of 
M. Clémenceau bars the way to the Radical leadership, and M. 
Ferry has a stronger claim on the allegiance of the Opportunist 
remnant. There is no longer any place among the Conserva- 
tives for Republicans of any shade ; besides which, M. Brisson’s 
attitude towards the Church, though less defiant than M. 
Ferry’s, is at bottom equally hostile; and in the struggle 
between Conservatives and Republicans, the Ecclesiastical 
Question counts for more than any other. To all appearance, 
therefore, M. Brisson’s liberty of choice, so far as it ever 
existed, ended with the return of the new Chamber. He might 
possibly have influenced the electors; he had no chance of 
influencing the Deputies. The publication of a manifesto was 
probably prompted by a sense of what was due to himself. 





He was but wrapping his mantle about him by way of 
preparation for meeting with dignity his political death. For 
Though the 
several groups in the Chamber could agree in picking holes in 
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Ee apeeniieen 
M. Brisson’s declaration, they have not been able to agree upon 
anything further. The chaotic condition of French parties is 
clearly shown by the fact that what purported to be a plenary 
assembly of the united Lefts brought together only some 150 
Deputies, and that even these were not of one mind as to the 
|ine the Opposition should take, A majority, however, resolved 
that it was inexpedient to provoke a Ministerial crisis until 
after M. Grévy’s re-election; and M. Brisson was thereupon 
informed that if he chose to do nothing beyond the necessary 
business of administration until the National Assembly 
had met and separated, he would be left alone during 
the interval. The discovery that some at least of his 
adversaries have a motive for delaying his overthrow, naturally 
suggested the possibility of making better terms. M. Brisson 
altogether declined to play the part assigned to him. If he 
remained in office, it should not be as a mere temporary clerk. 
Instead of keeping all disputed questions in the background, 
he insisted on bringing forward the most disputed of all, and 
this day week he asked the Chamber to vote the Tonquin 
Credits. 

Although this is nothing more than all parties might have 
looked for, it seems to have thrown M. Brisson’s adversaries 
into a state of singular disorder. They have, for the most 
part, been returned as declared opponents of the Oppor- 
tunist policy in Eastern Asia; yet now that the oppor- 
tunity of carrying out the evacuation they have preached has 
really come, they are not at all pleased with the prospect. 
Evacuation has its responsibilities as well as its economies ; and, 
though the country has resented the want of frankness with 
which M. Ferry has treated it, and shown an unmistakable 
desire not to burden itself with fresh Colonial engagements, 
it does not follow that it would like to reap no fruit at all 
from the lives and treasure that have been spent. Immediate 
and complete evacuation would mean immediate and com- 
plete loss of Tonquin. The natives have no feeling either of 
sentimental or prudential attachment to their conquerors, 
and the disappearance of the Frerch troops would ‘ re- 
move the solitary motive that keeps them faithful to 
the French flag. M. Clémenceau may possibly be ready 
to carry the courage of his opinions even to that length ; 
but he would secure no support in doing so beyond that of 
convinced Radicals, and convinced Radicals are not numerous 
enough to keep him in power. They would be able probably 
to place him in power, since for that purpose they would have 
the aid both of Opportunists and Reactionaries. To make your 
enemy a Minister has become the recognised mode of getting 
rid of him, and office is now the danger against which M. 
Clémenceau has to be most on his guard. But it is also a 
danger which, under certain easily realisable conditions, it 
may be out of his power to stave off. He might, indeed, 
support a Floquet Ministry, but M. Floquet sits in M. 
Brisson’s seat and has M. Brisson’s experience before him 
by which to take warning. In default of M. Floquet 
there seems to be no Minister whom M. Clémenceau would 
not hold himself bound to overthrow. He could not remain 
neutral in presence of a Ferry or Freycinet Cabinet ; and when 
he had upset the last of the possible substitutes for himself, 
he would be bound not to leave the President without a 
Minister. Consequently, M. Clémenceau is at once M. 
Brisson’s worst enemy and his best friend,—his worst enemy, 
because he is forced to oppose his measures, and is sure of re- 
ceiving ample support in doing so; his best friend, because it 
is directly to M. Clémenceau’s interest not to create a vacancy 
which he could neither leave empty nor fill at this moment, 
except by risking his own political future. That is the present 
situation, and a less satisfactory one for the interests of the 
Republic it would be hard to imagine. 








THE LAITY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
N R. BOSWORTH SMITH has republished the earnest 
i and eloquent letters to the Times, in which, if he over- 
did, as we think he did, the bellicose aspect of his case, he never- 
theless expressed with the culture and the historical sympathies 
of an accomplished layman, the dismay with which many of us 
would see the severance of the tie between the Church of England 
and the United Kingdom,—with which weshould see that Church 
turned adrift to carve out her own career for the future. The 
reasons which Mr. Bosworth Smith assigns for his own pride in the 
National Church,—a pride which he justly assumes to be felt by 
avery large number of the laity,—are briefly these :—(1), That 
the National Church has been “the nursing mother and the 





mainstay of hundreds of charitable organisations and institu- 
tions,”—such as “the day-school, the night-school, the coal club, 
the clothing club, the lending library, the penny savings-bank, 
the allotment ground, the coffee tavern, the temperance move- 
ment;” (2), that the parent stock of all these benevolent 
agencies is so far part and parcel of the national life, 
that it constitutes one very important factor in the secret of 
our national unity, and that any disintegration in the group of 
agencies would lead to a violent convulsion in the body corporate, 
the grievous effects of which would long endure; and (3), that if 
we may judge by modern instances, democracies appear to be 
by no means uniformly willing to dispense with Established 
Churches, as may be seen by the recent results of plébiscites in 
Zurich and Geneva, both of which have approved the principle 
of an Established Church, i.c., the principle of a Church identified 
with the life and action of the State. Hence Mr. Bosworth 
Smith argues that it is not well to undo, on mere abstract 
grounds, what, even if successfully undone, the people them- 
selves might within a very short time desire, without being 
able, to restore. Though that which has grown for centuries 
may at any time be cut down, that which has been cut down for 
only a few minutes cannot, even by the anxious patience of 
generations, be restored. Such, to sum them up briefly, are 
Mr. Bosworth Smith’s reasons for holding fast by the Esta- 
blishment. Dissolve the connection of the Church with the 
nation, and a vast number of invaluable agencies which soften 
the hardness of our age must disappear. Not only must they 
disappear, but in the place of many of them the bitterest 
sense of injury and dishonoured piety must take their place, 
dividing men who had formerly been united, and robbing 
Englishmen of some of their worthiest leaders. And further, to 
this great evil may be added very shortly the sense that it is an 
evil for which there is no adequate compensation at all,—an evil 
which the very people who have sanctioned it would give any- 
thing in their power to retrieve. Such are the main points, as 
we understand them, of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s letters. And 
they scem to us very strong points indeed. Let us add to them 
reasons on which Mr. Bosworth Smith has not dwelt, but which 
seem to us not less powerful, for the attachment which the 
laity feel to the State Church. 


Tu the first place, then, the union between Church and State 
undoubtedly implies that the State, as a State, is bound by 
religious obligations to an invisible but revealed power, whose 
laws it cannot disown without loosening all the civil ties which 
constitute a State. Once let the union between Church and 
State be dissolved, and whatever individuals might continue to 
hold in their individual capacity, no one could say that the 
State would then recognise any spiritual bond among its 
citizens, or any reason for promoting and fostering, as a State, that 
spirit of reverence with which individuals might still desire to 
see their community imbued. We take it that the union of Church 
and State implies a recognition of the religious bond of every true 
society,—a recognition which the dissolution between them would 
terminate. As yet, divided as we are in religion, religious educa- 
tion is still the care of the State. Would and could it continue to 
be so any longer, when once the connection between religion and 
civil government had been formally dissolved ? And would not 
the complete secularisation of the State carry with it a very 
great lowering in the ideal of political life,—a habit of sedulously 
ignoring all the religious considerations which at present enter 
into politics,—in a word, a boycotting of any reference to the 
highest of all the motives by which statesmen are governed P 
It may be said that in the United States, and many 
of our Colonies, this is not so, and yet that in the 
United States, and in many of our Colonies, there is no 
union between Church and State. Well, to that we reply that 
both in the United States and in the Colonies referred to, the 
vulgarisation of politics is obvious; and though we do not 
maintain that it is due exclusively to this cause, we do believe 
that it is due in no small degree to this cause. In the next 
place, even in the United States the ignoring of religion is not 
perfect. Congress has its chaplain, though he may belong to 
almost any nominally Christian society, and the greater occa- 
sions of the national life still have some sort of rather faint 
religious sanction. This is, of course,a gross violation of the 
claim of the complete unbelievers to a perfect equality with the 
believers. And equally, of course, if the abstract principle of 
equality in these matters is to be logically carried out, the faint 
recognition of the religious foundation of every polity which still 
remains, must one day disappear. In the meantime, we do 
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not doubt that the countries in which the State is most 
completely secularised, are also countries in which politics, how- 
ever soberly they may be conducted, are specially liable to the 
invasion of sordid influences. 

Again, where there is a union between Church and State, 
there, too, there is a recognition, not only by the State that it is 
rooted in spiritual influences, but by the Church thatit is bound 
to satisfy the consciences of the laity at large, and not merely 
of ecclesiastics and of ecclesiasticallaymen. Dissenters will say 
that this is even more clearly recognised by Churches which are 
wholly dependent for their sustenance on the laity who support 
them. But that seems to us a very different and a much more 
dangerous recognition. Churches united to the State have to 
defer to the conscientious convictions, not of a few bound to- 
gether by the tie of common creed, but to the much larger 
and less biassed conscience of a nation of many creeds. 
In other words, the lay mind which criticises what is done is a 
very much larger and freer lay mind than that which any union 
on the basis of a creed can produce. The Church which is 
united with the State has both the advantage of being organ- 
ised for the preaching of a creed liberally defined in its out- 
lines, and also the advantage of being checked in its administra- 
tion of its trust by the public opinion which represents not only 
all shades of that creed, but a great many impartial persons who 
stand outside the limits of that creed, and who yet, as belonging 
to the commonwealth, have a right to make their sense of 
justice felt. This we regard as no trifling guarantee for the 
infusion of the rough justice of the State into the narrower 
ecclesiastical administration of the Church. 

Also, the union of Church and State ensures the due influence 
of intellectual culture in the Church, to an extent unattainable 
by any other method. While that union subsists, it is certain 
that the Clergy will continue to be an educated class, for the 
rulers of the State are far more competent to judge of the 
culture of the Clergy than they are of their moral enthusiasm. 
We quite admit that this often acts to the detriment of moral 
enthusiasm. It was a State Church from which Wesley and 
Whitfield were repelled, and from no other Church would they 
have been so repelled. But, on the whole, we believe that the 
advantages of a fairly educated Clergy preponderate consider- 
ably over the disadvantages. Excellent as many of the 
Churches ministered to by comparatively uneducated men are; 
the disadvantages of enthusiasm without light, preponderate 
over those of light which sometimes quenches enthusiasm. It 
will be an evil day for the English State when all the various 
agencies of religious philanthropy are wielded by men for whose 
intellectual culture there is no sort of guarantee. The Salvation 
Army may be very useful where there is a sober Established 
Church to watch and check it. It might be very dangerous, 
indeed, where there was none. 

And the union of Church and State is, to our mind, very 
useful, if only as a protest against that practice of letting 
abstract principles outweigh all historical considerations to which 
we seem to be rapidly drifting. If the cry for religious equality 
is to be so attractive that it sweeps away all the historical claims 
of religious beneficence, must not the cry of social equality soon 
become even more potent ? And if that, too, is to be accepted far 
and wide, not merely the aristocracy but the throne, and not merely 
the aristocracy and the throne, but the influence of descent 
in choosing the leaders whom the people should trust, must go 
too. Nay, these drastic abstract principles, if they are to be 
regarded as final measures of political right, go further still. 
They strike eventually at representative institutions themselves, 
as an invasion of that supposed absolute equality of one citizen 
with another which only the plcbiscite fully recognises. And 
in fact, we do find the principle of the plébiscite more and more 
attractive to those communities in which the equality of abstract 
rights is most fully acknowledged. Nevertheless, that is not the 
direction in which we hope to see English opinion moving. 
We hold that to use to the utmost the forces of history and 
tradition, wherever they guarantee more of the active influences 
of justice and beneficence than we could get by any levelling of 
the inequalities of society, is as much the instinct of true 
morality as it is the counsel of sober prudence. 


SUPERFINE POLITICIANS. 
N his letter to Tuesday’s Times Professor Tyndall seems 
almost to boast of having set that bad example, for following 
which the more cultivated classes in the United States have 
been so bitterly and, on the whole, so justly condemned,—the 





a 
example, we mean, of shaking off the dust from his feet, ang 
treating all politics as common and unclean for men of such int), 
lectual culture as himself. Nay, he is not content with that 
Conscious, perhaps, that in holding aloof from politics on the 
ground that all parties indulge in cries which have no meanin 
for him, he is not playing a very patriotic part, he now and then 
it appears, looks into a political meeting only to regret that he len 
thrown away the chance of voting for the man who meets with 
the most unfair treatment from the opposite side. Of course that 
man happens to be a Tory, and so from his lofty position far aboye 
the strife of parties, Professor Tyndall descends for a moment 
just to breathe an aspiration that he had qualified himself to 
vote for the Tory. Now, we hardly know which is the more 
unworthy of Professor Tyndall’s exalted position as a man of 
science, the supreme indifference which made him pitch al] 
political requests for his vote into the waste-paper basket, or 
the repentance which he seems to have felt when he discovered, 
—or thought he discovered, for we are sure he must be mistaken, 
—that by so doing he had lost the chance of voting for a can. 
didate at one of whose meetings a certain number of labourers 
behaved so rudely as to prevent the candidate to whose return 
they were opposed from making himself heard. Professor 
Tyndall himself bears witness that at the meeting referred 
to, a brave and honest Dissenter stood up to tell his own 
party that he was ashamed of their conduct; but this 
manly demeanour of the brave and honest Dissenter did not 
make Professor Tyndall regret that he could not give a vote on 
behalf of the brave and honest Dissenter’s party; it only made 
him regret that he could not vote against the party of the brave 
and honest Dissenter, on the ground that it was disgraced by 
the advocacy of afew roughs. If Professor Tyndall had not kept 
himself so far aloof from the contamination of politics, and had 
known a little more of rural electioneering, he would have learned 
that the horseplay of the rustics has taken place on both sides,— 
quite as much, we believe, on the Tory as on the Liberal side, 
At least the present writer can say that, so far as his experi- 
ence goes, these interruptions have usually proceeded from the 
agency of theliquor interest ; and that that has been, on the whole, 
more active against the Liberals than against the Tories. But 
it is naturai enough that a man of high scientific culture who 
throws the appeals of both sides into his wastepaper-basket, in the 
depth of his “ dislike of party politics,” should know very little 
indeed of the nature of rustic political meetings, or of the 
trivial significance of the interruptions to which they are 
liable. If he were a little more familiar with such meet: 
ings, he would know that nothing could be more ludicrous than 
to wish to use his vote not for the purpose of giving effect to 
such political principles as he has, but only as a protest against 
the individual misbehaviour of a few boors. If that were the use 
commonly made of a vote, there is hardly a politician in England 
who might not have found sufficient excuse for giving it to the 
cause of his antagonist. Perhaps, however, that is just what men 
of culture who stand so high above the clash of politics would 
desire,—that everybody should vote for his antagonist’s cause, 
not because he wishes to advance it, but because some of his 
own party have behaved in a manner of which he disapproves. 
Professor Tyndall has not even the ghost of a pretence for 
saying that the coarse conduct which he very justly 
condemns, is limited to the Liberal side. We believe, as we 
have said, that it derives all its moving force from the alehouses, 
and that a great many more alehouses are enlisted on the Tory 
than are enlisted on the Liberal side. But Professor Tyndall, 
without investigating this subject, without even taking the 
trouble to inquire how the facts stand in this respect, even ina 
single country-side, is not ashamed as a man of science to pour 
forth his regret that he cannot vote for the Tory solely because 
he has seen one Tory badly treated, and even that not without 
warm protest from a leading Liberal. 


Is this scientific politics? If so, it is the veriest travestie 
on science which even a purely unscientific man could have 
conceived. What would Professor Tyndall think of a man 
who had determined his action on any scientific subject,—say 
the subject of our lighthouses, for instance,—not from any 
consideration of the evidence as to what kind of light gives the 
most help to the sailor, but from pique at the ill-behaviour 
of a particular member of the Trinity Board? Yet that is 
precisely analogous to the course which Professor Tyndall 
regrets that he could not take, when he regrets that he 
could not vote for Mr. Brodrick because he was dis 
gusted with a few roughs who interrupted Mr. Brodrick’s 
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speech. It would be well, we think, if men who are so very 
high and mighty in their scientific aristocracy that they 
‘ve no consideration at all to politics till the last moment, 
and then are prepared to act on a ground entirely irrele- 
yant to the political issue, would keep silence altogether, 
and not contribute to political discussion such arrant nonsense 
gs Professor Tyndall contributed to Tuesday’s Times. These 
superfine gentlemen, who set the example of being too much 
disgusted with the partisanship of politics to have a political 
mind of their own, would certainly do well to hold their lofty 
attitude to the last. In setting the example of despising 
politics, Professor Tyndall sets a very bad example. But even 
abad example might perhaps do less mischief, if set resolutely, 
than set weakly and vacillatingly. A man who deviates from 
his own principle to show how little he knows of the matter with 
which he undertakes to deal, sets two bad examples, first that 
of contemptuous silence, and next that of unwise speech. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpecTaTOR.” ] 

Sin,—The Church Question in Exeter seems to have obliterated 
every other political issue from the minds of Liberal Church- 
men; and though the question of the status of the Church has 
long been set at rest, the Tory paper harps on the one string 
daily, until it seems to have lost any other idea. The Dean of 
Exeter printed, or allowed to be printed, his manifesto,—viz., 
that he would vote for the Conservative candidate. Taking all 
things into consideration, it does not speak well for his grati- 
tude towards Mr. Gladstone; but a man remarked to me the 
other day that gratitude for favours to come was much more 
alive than for favours granted. However, in this General Election 
I think the Church has lost one of the grandest opportunities 
she ever had, of repaying with a loving hand the loyalty 
that has been shown to her. If the Liberal Clergy and Church- 
men, of which there are many, though a little weak at present, 
had come down to the people and said :—“ It is no matter from 
whence this cry of Disestablishment has arisen; it has proved 
your love and loyalty to the Church. If we were not convinced 
of it, we should vote dead against you to a man; but we are sure 
of it. We vote with you. Never betray that confidence we have 
placed in you. Never say that the members of the Church 
of England did not trust the people of England when they 
showed love and loyalty for the old institution!” Is it 
too late? I fear so. The moment a reaction takes place, 
and the party that the Church has allied herself solely to, 
becomes either unpopular or in the minority, then goes the 
Church which did not seize the opportunity to turn into a 
blessing for herself and the masses what was a threatened 
disaster. 

With a repeal of the Union worked for day and night by Mr. 
Parnell, with Rome at his back, ostensibly supporting the Con- 
servatives on behalf of the Established Church, which it hates, 
the Liberal Churchmen of England seem to have lost their 
heads, and have taken no thought for the loyal Protestants of 
Ireland, who, if Mr. Parnell can win the day against Mr. Glad- 
stone, will not have foothold in the island, unless under the 
most slavish rule.—I am, Sir, &c., Curate, Exon. 





|To THE Epriror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Sir,—In your article on “ Mr. Bright on Disestablishment,” you 
(in common with many of your contemporaries) seem to mis- 
apprehend the feeling of Nonconformists for the ecclesiastical 
history of their country, and for the beautiful churches and 
abbeys that remain from pre-Reformation times. You speak as 
if our history and interest in the past were limited to the two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty years of our existence as 
separate Christian communities, whilst those of the Established 
Church extend to many centuries. The difference between an 
English Churchman who owned allegiance to the Pope, who 
heard masses in Latin, and who prayed to the Virgin- Mother 
and the Saints, and an English Churchman of Queen Elizabeth’s 
or of our own days, is far greater than the difference between 
the latter and a Nonconformist. 

The Nonconformist is, equally with the modern Churchman, a 
descendant of the old English Church, and feels as keen an 
interest as he can do in its history, and is equally anxious for 
the reverential preservation of its monuments. If we sometimes 


speak bitterly of the Reformed English Church, it is because of 
its selfishness in having retained, not only all the buildings, 
wealth, and honours, but, till the latest moment, the exclusive 
use of the means for education and culture bequeathed by our 
common ancestors. Still, many Nonconformists are not 
Liberationists, and fewer would be if they had any hope of the 
Church reforming herself once again, widening her doors, 
and bringing her teaching into harmony with the best 
Christian thought of the time. Parts of the Articles, Creeds, 
and formularies have notoriously ceased to be so; yet year 
after year goes by and no attempt is made by the rulers of the 
Church to give the Clergy and people that liberty which, it is 
true, many of them (with some sacrifice of sincerity) have 
taken; still, on every great Christian anniversary, thousands 
without thought glibly condemn to eternal perdition not only 
every non-Christian, but every member of the Eastern Churches, 
and numbers of their own most respected fellow-citizens. Yet 
what Bishop or Dean (now that Dean Stanley is gone) ever 
rises, in Convocation or elsewhere, to condemn this audacious 
sentence ?—I am, Sir, &e., A Nonconrormist. 

[What is “the best Christian thought of the time,” and how 
is it to be distinguished from the best thought, which is not 
Christian P—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To tHE EpiTor OF THE “* SPEcTATOR.”” | 


Sir,—It is customary for advocates of Disestablishment to take 
the flourishing condition of American and Colonial Churches 
for granted; in fact, to make it one of their stock arguments, 
the assumption being doubtless based upon the cursory obser- 
vation of travellers who visit only the large cities. 

I have lived for many years in America and Canada, and can 
assure you that these couleur-de-rose impressions are quite 
mistaken. 

In the first place, large country districts are well known to be 
lapsing into heathenism because the people cannot, or will not, 
pay for the maintenance of Christianity ; and even in the cities, 
those costly temples which challenge the stranger’s admiration 
are, in most cases, not paid for, and not unfrequently come under 
the auctioneer’s hammer, after a long series of shifts and 
struggles to pay the yearly interest upon the builder’s mortgages. 

“People wash their dirty linen at home,” and such facts as 
the above are not thrust upon distinguished English visitors ; 
but they are perfectly well known to the public. 

I may add that the assumption of social and ecclesiastical 
superiority is in full blast in these parts, being quite as haughtily 
practised by Episcopalians, and as grudgingly conceded by Non- 
conformists, as in any part of England I have ever visited.—I 
am, Sir, &c, T. HE ©: 





THE BISHOPRIC OF DERRY. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE “SpecTaror.”’ | 


Sir,—I am directed by the Diocesan Council of Derry and 
Raphoe to forward their reply to the Rev. J. Galbraith’s letter 
which appeared in your paper, and to request that you will 
publish the same.—I am, Sir, &c., B. Basineton, Dio. Sec. 
Synod Hall and Library, Londonderry, November 26th. 


“ Proposed by W. H. Porter, Esq., seconded by the Ven. the Arch- 
deacon of Derry, and passed unanimously :—‘ We, the Diocesan 
Council of Derry and Raphoe, representatives of the clergy and laity 
of the diocese, having had our attention directed to a letter in the 
Spectator of the 14th inst., calculated to detract from the credit due 
to our Bishop for his considerate and unselfish action in providing 
for the future requirements of the See. necessitating a substantial 
reduction of his income, and as this is not the first time such insinua- 
tions have been made, we consider it due to the diocese and his 
lordship—who by the nature of the attack is precluded from replying 
thereto—to record our protest against such statements, and we do 
hereby tender to his lordship the assurance of our unalterable con- 
fidence and respect, and on behalf of the diocese our hearty thanks, 
for his considerate and unselfish action in providing by a large 
sacrifice of present income an ample endowment for his successors, 
including the gift of the palace and garden.’ ”’ 


To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR ”’| 
Sin,—The question as to the “large sacrifice” lies in a nut- 
shell. Is the absolute possession of £54,400, which the Bishop 
got from the Church Body, only worth the yearly interest 
thereon for his life, or is it worth more, and if so, how much ? 
On the auswer to this question the verdict must depend.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Novenber 24th. JosEPpH A. GALBRAITH, 





Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sim,—Any suggestions by Professor Unwin deserve the respect 
due to those of an able and single-minded critic. I only regret 
that they were not brought forward in the Committee of which 
he was a member. Mr. Unwin dismisses with suitable con- 
tempt the “ miserably selfish objection to Lord Justice Fry’s 
scheme (if such there be on the part of any London graduates) 
that it would in any degree touch the existing privileges of 
Convocation.” As Mr. McDowell showed in his admirable 
speech in the adjourned debate, while Convocation would 
elect one in five, instead of one in four, members of the 
Senate, it would gain an additional seat by the Chairman 
-becoming cx officio a member of the Senate; it would elect real 
representatives responsible to it, instead of nominating life- 
members to be selected by the Crown; and the members elected 
by the Boards of Studies would in most cases be members of 
Convocation. 

Mr. Unwin’s fears até not for Convocation, but either for 
non-collegiate students (whose rights the scheme expressly con- 
firmed), or for teaching colleges out of London. As to the latter 
point, the foundation of Victoria University has at once shown 
how inadequate an Examining Board is to the desires of a great 
city for a University, and removed the principal difficulties to 
the union of London Colleges. Leeds and Liverpool follow 
Manchester; Birmingham, as Professor Tilden told us, hopes 
soon to be independent of London; and Nottingham is already, 
I believe, affiliated to Cambridge University. In fact, the 
Catholic Colleges are the only ones outside London which have 
a strong claim for separate representation. At present they are 
entirely unrepresented. The proposed scheme would at least 
have offered them their share as graduates; and, if needful, 
special provision might be made to meet their wishes. 

Mr. Unwin’s other proposal, of University College conferring 
degrees independently on its own students, is surely beside the 
mark. Is there the least chance of such a privilege being con- 
ferred unless King’s College had the same, and then the similar 
powers demanded by the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
could certainly be no longer denied. The result would be,—(1), 
a Government Examining Board, with graduates who would soon 
lose representation and all other privileges belonging to a 
University; (2), a Medical Faculty, giving degrees which would 
rank something lower than Aberdeen, little better than Durham ; 
and (3), two or three struggling and impoverished Colleges, each 
calling itself a University, and disputing for the lowest rank 
but one. 

But the real University which London needs, and has a right 
to, would be further off than ever. The liberal influence of 
consorting with students of various branches of knowledge, the 
advantages of concentration and union, the needful museums, 
laboratories, and libraries, the pursuit of higher studies in litera- 
ture and science, all that makes true University life would be 
still denied to the capital of the Empire. 

If the Senate and Convocation are reasonable, if University 
and King’s Colleges will see their own opportunity, and if the 
great medical schools will take a broad view of their duties, 
there can be made of these excellent materials a true teaching 
and working University. But each constituent is essential, 
each is strong enough to wreck the wisest scheme, none is strong 
enough to carry it out alone. 

Now that the way is cleared for a fresh plan, now that we 
have learned better the defects of the one lately submitted, 
there is every encouragement to persevere. But every one who 
will bear a part in this great work must forego not only per- 
sonal aims—that we may believe of friends and foes alike—but 
particular corporate interests as well, and must believe that, for 
public bodies as for individuals, every apparent sacrifice for the 
public good is amply repaid in greater usefulness and higher 
honours.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Harley Street, November 24th. P. H. Pye-Smiru. 


THE NON-RESIDENT FREEHOLDER VOTE. 
[To tHe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—lIf, on our county polling-day next week, I should offer, 
as J shall not, to provide my friends, the labourers, who have a 
long way to walk, with bread and cheese and beer, I suppose 
that the Corrupt Practices Act would have something to say to 
me about treating. But if I, and one or two of my college 
friends, who are non-resident voters for another county, accept 





as 

a “ dine-and-sleep” invitation to the house of a man of our old 

set and present party for the express purpose of polling, that I 
understand, is a proceeding of unquestionable correctness, 

I do not quite see how to explain the distinction to the new 

voters. Perhaps some of your readers more learned in casuistry 
cau help me.—I am, Sir, &c., F.S. L, 





MR. CARL HAAG’S PICTURES. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Srr,—With reference to the article in your paper of the 1ith 
inst., which you have done me the honour to write upon the 
subject of my pictures now exhibiting at the Goupil Galleries 
in New Bond Street, may I venture to call your attention tog 
few inaccuracies which appear to detract from that valuable 
contribution to artistic literature. The writer states that “the 
Queen has, or had, two pictures of mine, called ‘ The Arrival at, 
and the Departure from, Palmyra,’ which, if they were as good 
as the finished studies of them, must have been better than any: 
thing in the Exhibition ” I have referred to. The pictures could 
hardly be finer than the studies, because I never painted any 
such works. I did paint the two “studies” you mention, and 
they were purchased by Mr. W. Quilter, the well-known art. 
collector, and were sold in 1875 at Christie and Manson’s, 

Then you speak of my friend, Mr. Dobson, as “‘ the late’ Mr, 
Dobson, also a member of the old Society.” As my good 
friend, Mr. Dobson, is living, and there never was any other 
Mr. Dobson of “the old Society,” it might give his numerous, 
friends some sorrow to hear that he is ‘‘ dead.” 

A third inaccuracy you would probably like to correct is when 
you speak of ‘‘ Prince Albert waving his Royal hand over the 
body of a dead stag, while a flaxen-haired Prince of Wales 
smiles blandly up at him.”’ Prince Albert has one hand on the 
stag’s antlers, as he shows the Queen the death-wound of the 
animal; and the Prince of Wales is not looking up at him, but 
is turning his head in an opposite direction, as he looks up at 
his mother, who is actually standing on the other side of him, 

As these inaccuracies are a little more than careless, and one 
of them might be the means of giving the supposed dead man’s 
friends pain, you will perhaps think it right to give this explana- 
tion a like publicity to the mistakes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cart Haas. 

Ida Villa, Lyndhurst Road, Hainpstcad, N.W., November 2st, 


Srr,—I regret that a slip of the pen—I should have supposed 
that Mr. Carl Haag would have seen to be no more—should have 
made “ Dodgson” into “ Dobson,” and that my description of 
the gaze of the Prince of Wales should not have been more 
accurately given. As a matter of fact, however, the Prince 
Consort is waving one hand over the body of a dead stag, and 
the Prince of Wales, who has also one hand extended towards 
the beast’s dead body, is smiling blandly, though at the Queen 
instead of ut the Prince. But, with regard to the Palmyra 
pictures, I must, if you will allow me, give the reasons for my 
statement. I was brought up with the “studies” I speak of, 
and remember perfectly being informed by my father that there 
were large replicas of them in the Queen’s possession. If, as 1 
must suppose, this was an error, it was a strange one for my 
father to have made, especially as he knew the artist in question 
personally.—I am, Sir, your’s &c., Harry QuiLten. 


POETRY. 


THE PLAIN OF COLONUS, 
NEAR ATHENS. 
Soru., CEp. Kou., 667-692. 
SrranceER, here earth’s choicest home, 
In this land where fair steeds roam, 

Hast thou found—Colonus bright. 
Here the nightingale aye shrills 
Ceaseless piaint for cureless ills 

Deep in thickets hid from sight : 

The wine-dark ivy-leaf she loves, 
And the divine untrodden groves 
Within whose shelter’d and windless calm 
Ten thousand fruits are found. 
Ever o’er the holy ground 
Great Dionysos leads his revels round, 
Attendant on the nymphs divine who kept his youth 
from harm. 
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Here by heaven fresh bedewed, 
Spring ever day by day renewed, 
The clustering narcissi fair, 
That crown’d great goddesses of old, 
And the crocus’ eye of gold. 
Still Kephissus’ fountains there, 
With sleepless murmur down the dale, 
Pour wandering streams that never fail, 
And quicken with life as they flow along 
The glad, broad-swelling plain. 
Of it are the Muses fain ; 
And Aphrodite, of the golden rein, 
Loves the land that smiles refreshed with waters 
pure and strong. L. 








ART. 


—— 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE INSTITUTE.* 

{us Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours is, to the autumn 
exhibitions, in a somewhat similar position to that which the 
Academy oceupies to those of the spring; for not only is it 
double the size of any of the other picture-galleries which open 
at this time of year, but, owing to the principles which have 
governed this Exhibition from the first, there is a far greater 
variety of work than is to be found elsewhere in a corre- 
sponding space. This is owing to the salutary rule, that no one 
artist, whether he be member or outsider, is allowed to send more 
than three contributions,—a regulation which it would be well 
for the Academy to copy, at the earliest possible date. The 
gallery is, indeed, the only representative oil exhibition 
which has ever been regularly established in England, with the 
exception before-mentioned of that at Burlington House. 
Then comes the question, whether this year is better or worse 
than usual? and this we propose to leave, for the present, 
uuanswered. To glance round so many pictures, in the dim 
light of a rainy November afternoon, will hardly entitle one to 
answer fairly such a question. And it is only the impressions 
derived from such a cursory inspection, under such little 
favourable circumstances, which we record in our notice of 
to-day. 

The first thing which struck us, perhaps only because we were 
inclined to expect some such result, was, that the effect of the 
bad times which the artists have been experiencing of late, had 
shown itself in a corresponding depression of their spirits, as far 
as such were evidenced in their work. Even Mr. Fred Barnard, 
who is generally good for a large amount of boisterous, if some- 
what vulgar, humour, seems this year to have suffered from the 
prevailing depression. For though one of his two pictures—that 
which is concerned with Horatio Sparkins, Esq.,—is intended to 
befunuy, the fun is forced ; and though we admire the cleverness 
of the work, it does not make us laugh as the artist intended. 
For the rest, this picture would, like most of Mr. Barnard’s 
work, look much better in black-and-white than in colour, for 
in this latter respect it is at once both thin and gaudy in its 
effect. The power of the picture is in its artist’s perception of 
character; the weakness is in the unconscious vulgarity with 
which he sees and renders a subject. Let us look at another bit 
of genuine painter’s work, of a very different kind. Though it 
isdangerous to predict what the critics will admire and the 
public praise, there is little doubt that the chief honours of this 
Exhibition will be borne off by the work of a young painter,— 
who, we are informed, was but quite lately a student, first 
at our Academy, and then in Paris. He signs himself 
Solomon J, Solomon; and the large picture which he sends 
here is a lamp-lighted interior, more French than English 
in its furniture and decoration. It is a composition in which 
there are several figures, the chief of whom, a man in evening- 
dress, is examining the programme of a girl who sits beside 
him. The subdued light of the room, the different objects 
of bric-7-brae, the furniture, dresses, &c., and the iise-ei-se>ne, 
are all carefully rendered and fully understood. Note especially, 
4a piece of good drawing and right value, the place in the apart- 
ment of the decorative pedestal, on which stands a great brazen 
vase. The painting is to a certain extent student-like; but the 
drawing is excellent throughout, and the picture, as a composi- 
tion, and as a piece of tone, very far above the average. Above 
all, the different parts of the composition have that relation to 
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each other, that intangible connection and interdependence, of 
which one can only say that it is there, or that it is absent— 
that it is right, or that it is wrong. Let us take, for the 
sake of those few readers who care to follow out a criticism, a 
picture which, having many merits, has not this merit of which 
we have been speaking—Mr. John Reid’s village-street scene 
—(we cannot give ita name, for there fre no catalogues as yet 
published, and we are only writing these notes from memory), 
with several rustic figures, and cottages, and a big oak tree, and 
patch of sky, is full of patches of strong, rich colour; it is 
cleverly composed and clearly expressed; but when you come 
to look at it from the point of view of rightness, itis, to use a slang 
expression, “all over the place.” The whole key of colour, and 
all the relations of tone, are so forced, that the result is bizarre in 
the extreme. The artist’s rustic damsels look as if their red cheeks 
had been dipped in a tar barrel before they came to sit as his 
models; his sky appears to be tumbling through his trees; his light 
seems almost dirtier than the shadow; his whole art is, one can sees 
entirely ruined, by his haviug played tricks with what he no doubt 
possesses—a very keen sense of the beauty of rich strong colour. 
There is hardly an inch of this picture—and we speak advisedly 
—in which there is not some fine bit of colour; and it is only the 
wilful manner in which the artist has neglected all his values, 
and all the modifying effects of light, atmosphere, and distance, 
—which makes the whole result false. 

Let us look, again, at another clever man’s work—a young man, 
too, who has lately laid the foundation of a great success. This 
is Mr. Walter Langley’s picture of an old man lightiug his pipe, 
in a pause of cabbage-digging, somewhere behind Newlyn 
village. There is a flowering tree behind him, we forget of what 
kind, which is quite exquisite in the painting of its green trunk 
and jagged branches, against the landscape, the houses, and the 
blue sea; and the figure of the old man, too, is good, especially 
down to the hands,—cleverly drawn and painted, so as to 
give an impression of clear, Spring sunshine. But all the 
lower part of the picture, of which there is a great deal,— 
ground, cabbages, wheelbarrow, spade, &c.,—is of a soft, tluffy, 

lotting-paper kind of texture, not the slightest attempt being 
made to discriminate between the various surfaces, of the iron 
spade, the rich earth, the cabbages, and the wheelbarrow. The 
work is not so much wrong, as wholly incomplete. The one 
thing done is the old man’s head and hands, and the trunk, 
branches, and blossoms of the tree; all the rest is simply left 
to the imagination of Mr. Langley’s spectators, and left, we 
should imagine, in wilful idleness by a young painter of great 
ability, who has been flattered into the belief that he is a master, 
when he is only as yet an uncommonly clever student. Perhaps, 
at this period of his career, it may be of some use to remind him 
that popularity is no certain measure of an artist’s merit; and that 
the only confidence with which a young man can leave his work, 
is the confidence of not being able to carry it any further. There 
never yet was an artist in this world, worthy of the name, who 
purposely neglected half the facts of his painting, save when the 
rendering of such facts was inconsistent with the purpose he 
had in view. This picture of sunlight and Springtime dves not 
gain, but loses immensely, from the fact that the artist has 
made only the sunshine real, and constructed his Spring out of 
canvas and oil-paint. 

It is arelief, after such a picture, to tura to the old-fashioned 
grey seas and reddish boats of Mr. Edwin Hayes. And notice 
how thoroughly the painter (evea if he be a little old-fashioned 
in his conception of a picture, and a little conventional in its 
arrangement) understands ail the details of his subject,—and how 
the picture is finished from end to end, with patient and unfalter- 
ing skill. There is an absence of self-consciousness in the paintings 
of these elder men, of which our younger artists seem to have lost 
the secret. The old man sits dowa to make a picture, and, rightly 
or wrongly, at the close of his work, a picture is made; the 
young wan,—full of talent, originality, and science,—nine 
times out of ten, now-a-days, does not give himself the trouble 
to make a picture at all, but puts a study, or the result of a 
series of studies, upon the canvas, and leaves us to make the 
most we can of it; and in good sooth, in most cases, that is not 
much. On the whole, it will hardly be an unfair epigram to 
say that, while painting in England was probably never so good 
as at the present momeat, art was probably never so poor. 
There is an obtrusiveness, and, as a school-boy would say, a 
“ cockiness,” about the most popular English painting of the 
present day, which is hardly to be paralleled in the history 
of art. Even the astounding impadence of the clever 
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young French student is less irritating, because it is 
more naive, and because it does, in most cases, show that the 
life-school has, broadly speaking, taught him his business. 
There is a gigantic picture here, of a meet of the Coaching Club 
in Hyde Park, full of skill, most carefully and cleverly arranged 
and thoroughly workel out, by Mr. Walter Wilson and Mr. 
Frank Walton, which does seem to us to be as abominable a 
waste of the talents of those painters as it is possible for such a 
thing to be. And there is a large landscape of Keeley Hals- 
welle’s, of a meadow, and a few trees, and some sheep, and a lot 
of dock-leaves in the foreground,—which, if it has any inner 
meaning at all, gives a kind of condescending pat on the back to 
Nature, so entirely does it evidence the painter’s feeling, not of 
delight in the landscape he was reproducing, but of delight in 
the dexterity with which he was reproducing it. It may seem 
a harsh thing to say that we should prefer, and think that 
there might be more genuine art, in the most utter failure 
of a student’s work, than in this most complete, most 
elaborate, and most skilful canvas,—if only the first-named 
had some of that freshness of impression, that direct- 
ness of study from Nature, and that sincerity of utterance, 
which are so wholly wanting here. Think how strange a thing 
it is, that the same nation which produced Cox, De Wint, and 
Turner, and even granted to them some little merit whilst they 
were alive, —should now accept, as the chief exponents of its 
landscape art, work like that of Mr. Keeley Halswelle, Mr. 
Leader, and Mr. Vicat Cole,—work which is entirely opposed, 
not only in method and character, but in its narrow, and, so to 
speak, pettifogging result, to all the best traditions of English 
landscape. 








BOOKS. 


———.——_ 
SELECTIONS FROM STEELE.* 

Tur place occupied by Steele in English literature is remark- 
able. Among the wits of the Queen Anne period his name is 
conspicuous. It is difficult to think of one of them without 
thinking also of him, and it is scarcely too much to assert that 
to the friendship of Steele is due the high literary reputation 
achieved by Addison. Yet it cannot be said that Sir Richard 
has himself produced any work in literature which deserves to 
be ranked with the masterpieces of the language. His writings 
have not the mark of greatness; neither have they that subtle 
charm of style which in his friend Addison often redeems the 
commonplace. His composition is frequently careless and even 
slovenly, and some of his papers might be given by school- 
masters to their pupils to turn into good English. Yet “the 
sprightly father of the English essay,” as Steele was termed, if 
we remember rightly, by Leigh Hunt, is, in spite of all 
deficiencies, one of the most delightful of essayists. All the 
good qualities of the man come out in these charming speci- 
mens of humour, of pathos, and of character-drawing. We see 
in them the heart of the writer, his tenderness, his susceptibility, 
his hatred of all that is mean and base, his aspirations after what 
is noble. Everybody knows, of course, that “ dear, good, faulty 
Steele’’ did not live up to the standard he placed before him when 
he sat down to write. In one respect, indeed, he was as faulty 
as the virtuous Addison himself. It is on record—his own 
record, by the way—that he got “dead drank” for the sake of 
the lady whom he afterwards married. Nor does marriage seem 
to have cured him in this respect, for he writes on one occasion 
to his “ Dear, dearest Prne ” to tell her that he is “ too fuddled”’ 
to attend to her requests, and on another that he is “a little in 
drink,” but at all times her faithful husband. Steele, it will be 
seen, was not a total abstainer. In an age when Cabinet Ministers 
fell drunk under the table, and a Prime Minister was not ashamed 
to enter the Qneen’s presence in an intoxicated state, a man of 
Steele’s temperament was not likely always to practise the 
virtues which he well knew how to preach. Then it must be 
owned that—like his countryman, Goldsmith, whom in many 
respects he resembled—Sir Richard was culpably extravagant. 
Alas! there was no Thrift Society in those days; and Prue’s 
husband, although he promised “always to have a quarter in 
advance,” was seldom able to keep his word. According to 
Johnson, who had the story from Savage, Steele on one occasion 
invited a number of “the quality ” to dinner, and, on surprise 
being expressed at the presence of several men in livery, he con- 
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fessed that they were bailiffs, “who had introduced themselves 
with an execution, and whom, since he could not send them 
away, he had thought it convenient to embellish with liveries 
that they might do him credit while they stayed.” This 
may not be a strictly true story, but it is characteristic o; 
the man and of the time; and while we blame Steele for errors 
no person ever acknowledged more frankly, we must remember 
that as a man of letters he did more, directly and indirectly, to 
reform the morals of the period, than any contemporary writer, 


It was the fashion of the wits to sneer at women, to say with 
Pope that they had no character at all, and to treat them as 
if they had none. Almost all the literature of the period con. 
veys the impression that the chief end of woman was to make 
herself attractive to man, not by her virtues or mental qualities, 
but by “ puffs, powders, patches,” by the size of her hoop or the 
flutter of her fan. ‘The love of pleasure and the love of sway” 
are said to be her ruling passions, and “ every woman is at heart 
a rake.” When the chief poet of the age could write thus of 
women it was inevitable that the small-verse men and prose. 
writers should follow suit. Even Addison, though writing 
always as a moralist, evidently regards the better half of man. 
kind as intellectually his inferiors. In his papers on“ A Lady’s 
Library,” in the essay “On the Vanity and Frivolity of 
Woman,” in the humorous essays “ On Party Patches,” “On 
Ladies’ Headdresses,” and “ On Extravagances in Female Dress,” 
it is not difficult to note, under a vein of legitimate satire, a sense 
of male superiority. He seems to take it for granted that it is 
the nature of women to make fools of themselves, and that in 
spite of all his moralising they will continue to do so. Of 
Steele’s papers in the J'atler and in the Spectator, a great number 
touch on the follies of the town, and of the fine ladies who were 
to be seen at balls and assemblies. More legitimate satire 
than that “On a fine Lady at Church,” “On Fashionable 
Visiting,” or “ On the Battle of Eyes” it would be difficult to 
find; but while laughing at the foibles of the sex, Steele shows 
also a chivalric sense of its dignity and purity. The most 
famous sentence he ever uttered proves this, and in all he wrote 
on the subject there is the moral elevation that comes from a 
manly nature. It is this high tone, which is altogether free 
from the assumption of the moralist, that gives so much vitality 
to the writings of Steele; and Mr. Dobson says, with perfect 
truth, that while Addison’s essays are “ faultless in their art, and 
in this way achieve an excellence which was beyond the range of 
Steele’s quicker and more impulsive nature...... for words 
which the heart tinds when the head is seeking; for phrases 
glowing with the white heat of a generous emotion ; for sentences 
which throb and tingle with manly pity or courageous indigna- 
tion, we must go to the essays of Steele.” 

For this reason and for many others it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Dobson’s charming selection will encourage readers to go to 
them. They are full of delight, and of the geniality which 
charms us rarely in society, but far more rarely in literature. 
And in connection with the essays of Addison, which may be 
read with advantage in the companion volume published ten 
years ago at the Clarendon Press, what a picture they present of 
the ways of the Town at a time when, for most men of letters, the 
Town, with an occasional visit to Bath, was‘the world in which 
they lived and moved. The eighteenth century essay belongs to 
the past like the patches and the hoops, like the Mohawks 
who took possession of our London streets by night, or the fine 
gentlemen who walked the streets by day in full-bottomed wigs, 
laced shirts, embroidered suits, and fringed gloves. The very 
titles of many of the essays that appeared in the J'afler and 
the Spectator show at a glance that the style of literature then 
in vogue is not our style. “On Anger,” “On Envy,” “On 
Flattery,” “On Pride,” “On Button Holding,” ‘ Apollo the 
God of Verse and Physic,” “On Snuff-taking,” “ On Pin 
money,”—these and similar topics were found to attract readers 
in those days, but would scarcely suggest themes to the essay: 
writer in ours, Thinness of matter and charm of manner is 4 
frequent peculiarity of the Queen-Anne essayists. It would 
seem as if readers in tho-e days were satisfied with little 
in quantity; and when we remember how, after the imposi- 
tion of the tax, Addison’s short morning article, often 
not so long as a Times leader, was sold for twopence, one 
wonders at the readiness of the public to pay so dearly for 
their literature. Possibly we have too much for our money 
and value it the less in consequence; possibly the essay-writers of 
the day do not always reach the mark of an Addison or a Steele. 

Sir Richard has other claims on our regard. Not only did he 
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start the Tatlev,and thus in his own generous language win 
from Addison “the finest strokes of wit and humour in Mr. 
Bickerstaff’s ‘ Lucubrations,’” and the still finer strokes in the 
Spectator, but to his own genius as an essayist he added that of 
qa masterly critic. This feature of his literary character attracted 
Landor. “ What a good critic he was,” he writes ; “ I doubt if 
he has ever been surpassed.” As a moralist, too, he was in some 
respects considerably before his age. He denounced duelling in 
the strongest language at a time when gentlemen regarded 
affairs of honour as essential to their gentility, and did this with 
a good-natured raillery likely to carry more weight than the 
most carefully weighed arguments. 


“¢Tt is called,’ he writes, ‘ giving a man satisfaction’ to urge your 
offence against him with your sword..... . If the contradiction, 
in the very terms of one of our challenges, were as well explained and 
turned into downright English, would it not run after this manner ?— 
§ir,—Your extraordinary behaviour last night, and the liberty you 
were pleased to take with me, makes me this morning give you this 
to tell you,—because you are an ill-bred puppy, I will meet you in 
Hyde Park an hour hence; and because you want both breeding and 
bumanity, I desire you would come with a pistol in your hand, on 
horseback, and endeavour to shoot me through the head, to teach you 
more manners. If you fail of doing me this pleasure I shall say you 
are a rascal on every post in town; and s0, Sir, if you will not injure 
me more, I shall never forgive what you have done already. Pray, 
Sir, do not fail of getting everything ready, and you will infinitely 
oblige, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, &c.” 


If Steele, on this and other points of morality, was in advance 
of his age, on some others he is either in advance of ours or 
thinks differently from it. Thus he writes on the training and 
flogging at schools :— 


“There are many excellent tempers which are worthy to be 

nourished and cultivated with all possible diligence and care that 
were never designed to be acquainted with Aristotle, Tully, or Virgil ; 
and there are as many who have capacities for understanding every 
word those great persons have writ, and yet were not born to have 
any relish of their writings. For want of this common and obvious 
discerning in those who have the care of youth, we have so many 
hundred unaccountable creatures every age whipped up into great 
scholars, that are for ever near a right understanding, and will never 
arrive at it. These are the scandal of letters, and these are generally 
the men who are to teach others. The sense of shame and hononr is 
enough to keep the world itself in order without corporal punishment, 
much more to train the minds of uncorrupted and innocent children. 
It happens, I doubt not, more than once in a year, that a lad is 
chastised for a blockhead, when it is good apprehension that makes 
him incapable of knowing what his teacher means But there 
is no mercy even towards a wrong interpretation of his meaning; the 
sufferings of the scholar’s body are to rectify the mistakes of his 
mind. I am confident that no boy who will not be attuned to letters 
without blows, will ever be brought to anything with them. A great 
or good mind must necessarily be the worse for such indignities ; and 
it is a sad change, to lose of its virtue for the improvement of its 
knowledge.” 
In the cast of his mind Steele was essentially a reformer, not 
always wise, indeed, but invariably honest and zealous. His 
name is a pleasant one to remember, and it may be hoped that 
Mr. Dobson’s choice and carefully edited volume of selections 
from his essays will lead many readers to turn once more to 
those much neglected but delightful books, the Tatler, the 
Spectator, and the Guardian. They belong to another age, as 
almost every essay will show; but it is an age rich in literary 
worth, and some of its choicest treasures of wit, of humour, and 
of pathos will be found in the pages of these once famous and 
dearly loved periodicals. 





AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE.* 
Tae Old-World Idylls are still Mr. Austin Dobson’s chief claim 
to recognition as a poet,—and as a very true poet,—for the Old- 
World Idylls contain, what this pleasant little volume contains 
in very slender measure, poetry that sinks to the heart of life, 
and not merely poetry that plays upon its surface. But if you 
insist on having poetry that skims the surface only, as well as 
poetry that expresses the heart, here it is in very fair perfection, 
not perhaps quite the perfection of the highest of all the 
school of lively, superficial singers, but still a very high 
perfection of that kind. We who count ourselves amongst 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s admirers could have wished per- 
haps that he had given us more of the poctry of pathos, 
and less of the poetry of pleasantry and banter, than 
he has given us in this volume, for pleasantry and banter 
Weary one a little when unrelieved by anything deeper. And 
the exquisite sketch of “The Curé’s Progress,” which we 
extracted a few weeks ago in these columns, stands nearly 
alone for the depth of beauty which it reflects. Such lively 
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verses as those on “Molly Trefusis,” those perfectly graceful 
ones to “ An Intrusive Butterfly,” the happy mockery of “ Dora 
versus Rose,” the kindly gaiety of “ Little Blue Ribbons,” are all 
of them charming enough if amongst them were only interspersed 
a little more to take a fast hold of the mind and heart. But it 
is a little like living on syllabub to read through a volume of 
such pieces. Perhaps this very happy bit of speculative paint- 
ing on the imaginary tyrant of an old fish-pond, comes nearer to 
the more solid food we crave than anything else in the volume, 
except “The Curé’s Progress.” It not only contains some very 
beautiful description, but some thoughtful reflection :— 


“An Otp Fisu-Ponp. 
Green growths of mosses drop aud bead 
Around the granite brink ; 
And ’twixt the isles of water-weed 
The wood-birds dip and drink. 


Slow efts about the edges sleep ; 
Swift darting water-flies 

Shoot on the surface ; down the deep 
Fast-following bubbles rise. 


Look down. What groves that scarcely sway 
What “ wood obscure”’ profound ! 

What jungle !—where some beast of prey 
Might choose his vantage-ground ! 


Who knows what lurks beneath the tide ?— 
Who krows what tale? Belike, 

Those ‘ antres vast’ and shadows hide 
Some patriarchal Pike :— 

Some tough old tyrant, wrinkle-jawed, 
To whom the sky, the earth, 

Have but for aim to look on awed 
And see him wax in girth ;— 


Hard ruler there by right of might ; 
An ageless Autocrat, 

Whose ‘ good old rule’ is ‘ Appetite, 
And subiects fresh and fat ;’— 


While they—poor souls !—in wan despair 
Still watch for signs in him ; 

And dying, hand from heir to heir 
The day undawned and dim, 


When the pond’s terror too must go; 
Or creeping in by stealth, 
Some bolder brood, with common blow, 
Shall found a Commonwealth. 
Or say,—perchance the liker this !— 
That these themselves are gone ; 
That Amurath in minimis,— 
Still hangry,—lingers on, 
With dwindling trunk and wolfish jaw 
Revolving sullen things, 
But most the blind unequal law 
That rules:the food of kings ;— 
The blot that makes the cosmic All 
A mere time-honoured cheat ;— 
That bids the Great to eat the Small, 
Yet lack the Small to eat! 


Who knows! Meanwhile the mosses bead 
Around the granite brink ; 
And ’twixt the isles of water-weed 
The wood-birds dip and drink.”’ 
It would be hard to express more epigrammatically the feeling 
of misery from which a Turkish Pasha must suffer who had 
succeeded in exhausting his people’s resources, than in the three 
admirable stanzas which describe the despot’s chagrin at finding 
that the law which “ bids the great to eat the small,” comes to a 
very unsatisfactory issue when they “lack the small to eat.” 
Again, if it only told the whole truth instead of a part of the 
truth, the little poem on Victor Hugo would be singularly 
perfect :— 
‘* He set the trumpet fo his lips, and lo! 
The crash of waves, the roar of winds that blow, 
The strife and stress of Nature’s warring things, 
Rose like a storm-cloud, upon angry wings. 


He set the reed-pipe to his lips, and lo! 

The wreck of landscape took a rosy glow, 

And Life, and Love, and gladness that Love brings 
Laughed in the music, like a child that sings. 


Master of each, Arch-Master! We that still 

Wait in the verge and outskirt of the Hill 

Look upward lonely—lonely to the height 

Where thou hast climbed, for ever, out of sight !” 
Would it not have been precisely in the line of Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s genius to have given us not only the successful 
magic notes of the trumpet, but the unsuccessful also, when 
Victor Hugo overstrained even his great powers, and produced 
a shriek that made men laugh at the exasperated and exasper- 
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atir g sounds intended to express a whirlwind of wrath, or a deep 
dirge of pity, but actually expressing only the artificiality of the 
mood in which the attempt was made ? 
Perhaps we ought also to except th> poem with which Mr. 
Austin Dobson tells us that the late Professor Palmer was so 
much pleased, from the blame of excessive lightness. Itisa 
fine picture that it paints for us with a few strong lines, and 
perhaps, we may say, a rather grim upshot :— 
“AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. 
(To E. H. P.) 
Melik the Sultan, tired and wan, 
Nodded at noon on his divau. 
Beside the fountain lingered near 
Jamil the bard, and the vizier— 
Old Yvtisuf sour and hard to please ; 
Then Jamil sang, in words like these. 
Slim is Butheina—slirz is she 
As boughs of the Arika tree! 
‘Nay,’ quoth the other, teeth between, 
‘Lean, if you will,—I call her lean.’ 
Sweet is Butheina—sweet as wine, 
With smiles that like red bubbles shine ! 
‘True,—by the Prophet !’ Ytisuf said. 
‘She makes men wander in the head !’ 
Dear is Rutheina—ah ! inore dear 
Than all the maidens of Kashmeer! 
‘ Dear,’ came the answer, quick as thought, 
‘Dear . . and yet always to be bought.’ 
So Jamil ceased. But still Life’s page 
Shows diverse unto Youth and Age: 
And,—be the song of Ghouls or Gods,— 
Time, like the Sultan, sits . . and nods.” 
But for the most part, we confess that we find in this volume, 
with its rather artificial title, a little too much poetical 
philandering with pretty girls and charming children for 
our taste. The “Tale of Polyphemus,” indeed, has a slight 
pathos in it, which redeems it from any charge of this kind. 
But of Dora, and Rose, and Incognita, and Miss Mary, and 
Premiers Amours,” and “ Poor Miss Tox,” and such like, we 
have a little too much, though we quite admit the skill with which 
Mr. Austin Dobson turns his verse. It is only because we look 
for so much more from him that we are discontented. Here, 
for instance, on his own confession, we are told what we might 
fairly look for “in later age :’— 
“THE Lost Enix. 

(‘One drop of ruddy human blood puts more life into the veins of a poem than 
all the delnsive aurum potabile that can be distilled out of the choicest lbrary.’ 
—LownrLt. | 

Ah, yes, that ‘drop of human blood !— 
We had it once, mey be, 
When our young cong’s impetuons flood 
First poured its ecstasy ; 
But now the shrunk poetic vein 
Yields not that priceless drop again. 
We toil,—as toiled we not of old; 
Oar patient hands distil 
The shining spheres of chemic gold 
With hard-won, frnitless skill; 
nt that red drop still seems to be 
Beyond our utmost alchemy. 
Perchance, but most in Jater age, 
TYime’s after-gift, a tear, 
Will strike a pathos on the page 
Beyond all art sincere ; 
But that ‘one drop of human blood’ 
Ifas gone with life’s first leaf and bud.” 
Why does not our anthor give us more of “ Time's after-gift,” if 
he thinks that he has yet obtained it, as we believe he has? He 
has not yet lost the art of infusing into his poems that “one 
drop of human blood,’—witness the beautiful little poem in 
which he yearns after it. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Oxe more of Mrs. Molesworth’s pictures of child-life serves to 
remind us how much we already owe her; and we are the readier 
to acknowledge our debt, because, notwithstanding her popt- 
larity with her readers of the nursery and schoolroom, her older 
critics do not, perhaps, discern how unique and valuable is her 
gift. However earnest in the cause of education from their point 
of view, few grown-up people sympathise with the conditions of 
childish imagination and childish reason while they are in haste 
to flood childish memories with fluent rubbish that leaves no 
trace except in its weakening effect. “ How does Mrs. Moles- 


* Us: an Old-Fashioned Story. By Mrs. Molesworth. London: Macmillan, 


cas 
worth know exactly what we say ?” asked a little friend of ours 
fresh from the study of JZermy; ‘‘ nobody else does !” The 
question at once raises points recently discussed with some heat 
by votaries of the “‘ New Naturalism,” and by the admirers of 
old-fashioned romance ; and it is curious to see how fiction, ag g 
contribution to social science, or as an instructive mirror, or ag 
a pedagogue of any sort, is repudiated by children. Thejy 
taste is vindicated by Mrs. Molesworth’s success; and we 
perceive that analysis of unheroic life is not truly of chief 
importance in narrative. Excellent as are her photographs of 
higher class child-life, their exactness is not the quality which 
enthrals her readers. Within the range of nursery facts, she 
knows how to gratify that craving for romance which lifts realism 
out of muddy ways, and which has its first and final cause jn 
the deepest instincts of human nature. Her books are not written 
at, but for, children, and she succeeds in satisfying their active 
fancy within the limits of their experience, without forcing on 
them the tragi-comedy of cider life, as is so generally attempted. 
She idealises what is to them real, without strain on their infantine 
generosity of faith, or shock to their conscience. Therefore, in 
her books are no caricatures of either children or parents, and 
no grotesque sitnations, such as, for instance, in Helen’s Babies 
or the Bad Boy’s Diary, books never really popular with young 
children, who have not yet suffered enough of the pain of exist. 
ence to take refuge in its humour. Mrs. Molesworth ministers 
to their good faith, and in her slightest plots she makes us feel 
that the best value of fiction is its recognition of our sense that, 
in an ideal world, triumphant heroes should be worthy of their 
triumph. How keen is a child’s appreciation of a good plot and 
its ingenious compensations, and how eagerly children look for the 
“divine far-off event” which shall smooth allincongruities ! They 
are very conscious of the vast harmony in which they aretremulous 
wavelets, and which seems sometimes more audible to them than 
tous. The very urgency of their imagination demands immediate 
materialisation of the objects of their faith, and they suffer no 
escape of an author into Doubtland, for the “ perhaps” and the 
“who knows?” are as detestable to children as would be the 
smile of the “ heathen Chinee.’”’ They reject what is morbid, and 
even prefer the crimes of Punch to the agonies of “little Nell.” 
They have not loved, as it was meant they should, the utilitarian 
successes of Miss Edgeworth’s “ Harry,” though they enjoy her 
plots as plots. Obvious moralities earn the grimace that follows 
a dose of physic hidden in jam. ‘They are not natural food; and 
children, excellent judges, clamour for stories where the widest 
issues are raised. The justice they admire must reach further 
than inflicting neat punishments and giving sugar-plums. Book 
children loved by children must “trail clouds of glory” that 
hint at immeasurable possibilities of ideal events. So they value 
the writer who can fashion stories for them out of facts as they 
—not the elders—see them, and that echo their vague thoughts 
as a shell echoes for them the sea. 


Mrs. Molesworth has established a standard of criticism in the 
difficult task of judging for children, and by it becomes evident 
the sad unsuitableness of most books set before our little folk 
just when they are receiving their first literary impressions. In 
shaping his or her action, the boy or girl is probably most in- 
fluenced by the reading done between the ages of twelve and 
adolescence; but in laying the foundation of character and 
right feeling the quality of the fiction imbibed during earlier 
years is of greater importance. A bookseller’s shop at this time 
of year shows the mass of books provided for young people 
nearly ready to take their first flights from the nest; but how 
little of the best sort is provided for nursery imaginations, and 
how few writers are in sympathy with the eager but trusting 
souls which are as wax to receive the first imprint from their 
elders! Silly and vulgar stuff, chaff at the best, and question- 
able wit outgrown by drawing-room society, is relegated to the 
nursery with high-backed chairs and other lumber. Far better 
was the study by our fithers of their half-dozen classics, 
Robinson Crusoe, the Pilgrim’s Progress, Gulliver, and Don 
Quixote. The difference of the old and new supply is 
aptly illustrated by the new American Alsop as come 
pared to the fabler of our infancy. Mrs. Molesworth 
does not provide such strong meat as his; but she 
is so entirely sympathetic with the quality of very young 
children’s imagination that in her hands the story of a school- 
room or nursery day becomes of powerful interest by its 
unexpressed even more than by its obvious truthfulness. 
Children recognise her “ Carrots,” and her “ Herr Baby,” and 
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her twins, the “Us” of this last volume, as true comrades, s0 
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that they not only take part in the narrated doings of those 

iittle people, bat carry them into their own lives and make friends 
of them. Us, which has led us into these general remarks 
on Mrs Molesworth’s work, is perhaps not so representative 
of her special genius as other of her stories. She has varied her 
oii and its accessories are of an older date, when Kate Green- 
away’s figures really existed, when gipsies could steal children 
with impanity, and when no doubt there were Mother Hubbards 
in every village. Us purports to be a story told by an ancient 
brother and sister of their childhood some eighty years ago; 
but the touches of contemporary colour cannot conceal the 
delightful fact that the twins are brother and sister iv the * Little 

Waifs ;” and the “ door-mat ” terrier ‘ Toby,’ who “ retrieves ” 

them in the last chapter, is of as modern a breed as the Kennel 

(lub could desire. We are inclined, indeed, to think that children 

themselves are a modern discovery, and of them certainly Mrs 

Molesworth is one of the keenest discoverers; for who, as she, 

has rendered the unexpected value of infantine ideas, and the 

quaint results of infantine attempts to run half inspired intui- 
tions, in the stiff mould of grown-up language ? 

Wedo not greatly care for the gipsies, or the other personages 
who surround the radiant twins and cause them such terrible 
trouble, but every word “Us” say is an echo from the happy 
light of childish conscience and motive. In their baby 
nobility of faith and courage, and love and honour, they pass 
through ten days of ugly and mean environment as sunrays 
pass through troubled water, which breaks but cannot defile the 
light, That is all the story, which gains its simple dignity by 
the exquisite ethics of “ Us” in their trials. By its happy end- 
ing the author indicates once more the insistance on ideal 
justice which makes children dislike analysis of pain or naughti- 
ness as in themselves interesting. It is not easy to detach 
suitable quotations from work as smoothly complete as is Mrs, 
Molesworth’s; but the working of baby reason and imagination 
is well suggested in the opening sorrow of the story, when, find- 
ing they could not finish their bowls of bread and milk, “Us” 
gave the remains of their breakfast to ‘Toby’ surreptitiously. 
On this occasion, reversing the sequence of Eden, the boy was 
first in the transgression :— 

“‘T don’t see,’ he says, ‘that it’s naughty of us not to eat more 

when us isn’t hungry for more. I think it would be like little pigs 
to eat more than they want.’—‘ But,’ objected the other twin, Pamela, 
‘ns haven’t eaten as much as us can, Duke, for you know downstairs 
wecould eat grandmamma’s treat.’—‘ I’m afraid,—yes, I’m afraid, 
Duke, that us is dainty, hke Master Frederick and Miss Lucy in 
Amusing Tales, and nurse says it is so very naughty to be dainty, 
when so many poor children would fink our bread-and-milk such a 
great treat. The arrival of hungry Toby closed the debate; the 
bowls were cleared. For a moment or two Pamela’s face expressed 
nothing but approval. But gradually a little cloud stole over it. 
‘What shall us say if grandpapa and grandmamma ask if us have 
eaten all our bread-and-milk ?’ she said.—Duke considered. ‘Us can 
say the bowls are quite empty. That won’t be a story.’ ”’ 
Conscience, however, spurred by the fact that one of the bowls 
“got brokened,” pursued the pair, until later in the day, and 
alone in the garden, instead of runving to meet their grandpapa 
and grandmamma, Duke says,— 

“*¢Sister, I am so midderable that I think if there was a big sea 

near here I would go into it and be drowned.’—‘ Bruvver !’ ejaculated 
Pamela.— Yes, sister,’ he continued, ‘it would be the best thing. 
For if I was drownded quite dead they’d all be so sorry that then 
you could tell them about the bowl, and Biddy would not be scolded, 
—and—and you could say it was far most my fault, you know, for it 
was, and then they wouldn’t be very angry with you. Yes,’ he re- 
peated solemnly, ‘it would be the best thing.’ —By this tine Pamela 
was completely dissolved in tears—tears of indignation as well as of 
gtief. ‘ Bruvver,’ she began again, ‘how can you say that? Us 
has always heen togevver. How can you fink I wonld ever say it 
was most your fault, not if you was ever so drownded ?’ ” 
In this mood they were enticed craftily by a gipsy to his en- 
campment by a promise of a new bowl; and we wish we had 
space to quote the account of their feelings, as, once in his 
power, the man hurried them on, and they were under a 
“strange sort of fascination that evea very wise people might 
not find it easy to explain.” 

“Though poor little Pamela, still, through all her stumbles and 
tumbles, held tightly up before her the corners of her apron, con- 
taining the bits of the unlucky bowl, and Duke, on his side, still 
firmly clutched his precious money-box, 1 do not believe either of 
them had by this time any very clear remembrance of why they 
were laden with these queer burdens, or what was the object of the 
strange and painful expedition.” 

They had, indeed, experience of “ bypath meadow ”’ and its issues, 
and we anticipate many a thrill for the children who read their 
adventures this winter. We once more congratulate them that 


they have in Mrs, Molesworth a safe and sympathetic friend } 








who will supply for them the links with the mysterious 
world outside their nurseries, and help them to take their first 
measurement of their fellow-children without criticism of the 
elders. Parents have reason to be even more grateful to a 
writer who has a gift of insight such as Mrs. Molesworth’s. 
She is one of the few who imagine something of what is folded 
up in the heart of a child. She may be trusted, as few other 
writers for the young can be, to cause no canker in the bud of 
earliest youth,—so far more dangerous than would be a dozen 
earwigs in the unfolding flower. 


COMMONPLACE SINNERS.* 
‘Ir these are commonplace, then what eccentric specimens of 
humanity I and all my acquaintances must be!’ will probably 
be the first remark to occur to people on laying down this novel» 
which, in spite of defects in the way of improbability, some 
unpleasantness, and tendency to a theatrical and sensuous style, 
is nevertheless the work of a writer endowed with abilities 
above the average, and displays a vein of talent whereby it is 
refreshingly distinguished from the ordinary run of novels. One 
of the principal individuals is a young man whom it is mani- 
festly a gross injustice to relegate to the ranks of the common- 
place, seeing that he is a musician “perhaps greater than 
Beethoven,” to say nothing of being also a novelist and genius 
in general of the outspoken, rough-diamond order. Irre- 
sistibly attracted towards a woman whom his better judgment 
condemns, and who is too much in love with some one 
else to take the slightest trouble to captivate him, he 
fights against the unholy fascination with such an appearance 
of being destined to win the victory, that the strange and clever 
ending, when he yields to a sudden impulse which drags him to 
destruction, comes upon the reader almost as a surprise. As he 
is a genius, and hex charms are not mental but purely physical, 
his history evidently affords a study of what is never a very 
edifying or agreeable subject of contemplation, i.e., the triumph 
of matter over mind. The object of his adoration would have 
been a sert of incarnate evil spirit if she had been depicted as 
clever (for the ideal fiend is incomplete without brains). She is 
a beautiful and voluptuous married woman, in whose favour 
there is nothing to be said save that she has a kind of animal 
love for her child, aud who, ov conceiving a violent passion for 
the man to whom her step-daughter is engaged, unblushingly 
does everything she can to inveigle him into reciprocating her 
passion, without seeming for a moment to think that the fact 
of having a kusband is any reason why she should not 
gratify her fancy in the matter. Is such a woman as 
this to be justly called commonplace? At all events, we 
sincerely hope not. Leaving these two, and proceeding to 
comment upon some of the various other individuals who 
uppear in these pages, we would draw attention to the German 
violinist, Carl, and his sweetheart, Mary, as an especially 
pleasant and wholesome couple, in whose portraiture both 
pathos and humour are mingled. Simple, generous, good, true, 
and devoted to his art, it is impossible not to like Carl; and 
there is one particularly delightful episode in their love-making, 
setting forth her failure to accompany him satisfactorily in a 
concerto by Beethoven owing to inability to comprehend that 
composer (which is, it is needless to say, a heinous offence in 
the eyes of musical enthusiasts}, the grievous disappointment 
which this failure is to both of them, and the quaintly philosc- 
phical consolation which he finds:—‘* You cannot be yourself 
and Beethoven; and of the two, it is thyself, not Beethoven, 
wkom I would marry.” Another fresh and pleasant character 
who only plays a minor part, but whom the reader always 
welcomes and takes a cordial interest in, is the queer, 
homely, straightforward, plain-featured, kindly, independent, 
violin-playing girl, on whom has been bestowed the nick- 
name “John.” The anthor’s love for music saute aux 
yeux—(if we may be forgiven for borrowing a charm- 
ingly graphic expression from the French)—and the manner 
in which various frames of mind are expressed musically, 
is often very happy. ‘Take, for instance, the case of a man 
seized with a sudden desire to ask a question whilst he is impro- 
vising on the piano. Bringing his impromptu to an end on an 
unresolved chord (query whether “discord” would not have 
been the more appropriate word of the two ?), he rose “ with the 
undiminished seventh shining interrogatively in his eyes.” And 
though that is a seventh with which we have no acquaintance— 
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although we do know of a dominant seventh, a leading seventh, 
and a diminished seventh—we feel, nevertheless, that the idea of 
musical inquiry is well conveyed, and sympathise heartily with 
one of his audience who exclaims,—“ Go back to the piano, and 
answer that abominable chord you have left on the keys, and 
which keeps asking in my ears a most heartrending question. 
Go; it is a maddening thing you have played upon my nerves.” 

It is very greatly to be regretted that a story of so much merit 
should contain the repulsive and objectionable incident of a 
young man, nominally a gentleman, deliberately purposing to 
seduce an innocent young girl to whom he is affianced, and only 
being prevented by an accident from executing his evil design. 
An ingredient such as that is enough to give any book a bad 
flavour. Another thing which we do not at all admire is a scene 
describing how a man goes at night with a bouquet of flowers 
to see the dead body of a child, and there surprises the mother, 
clothed only in a night-dress, asleep over the corpse. The idea 
of making him, in such a situation, stand passion-struck, study- 
ing the perfections of her figure and wishing to kiss her foot, 
seems to us in execrably bad taste, not to use any stronger phrase. 
There is a commendable absence of matter that is superfluous, 
because not bearing upon the story; and the descriptions of 
nature and inanimate objects (which spoil many a novel) are, 
though, perhaps, occasionally over-fanciful, managed so skil- 
fully that the inise-en-scane generally harmonises with the human 
action, and heightens its effect. ‘ Equery” (for equerry), 
“ n’import,” and one or two other trifling errors of that kind 
which have crept in, are no doubt attributable to an over-hasty 
revision of proofs. 





MR. LAING’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


“Tune object of this book,” says the Preface, “is to give a clear 
and concise view of the principal results of modern science, 
and of the revolution they have effected in modern thought,” 
for the benefit mainly of those “ who lack time and opportunity 
for studying special subjects in more complete and technical 
treatises.” The regrets that have followed the announcement 
of the retirement of the Member for Orkney from public 
life testify to the intellectual qualities which have marked 
his career as a Liberal politician, free from all bigotry, 
intolerance, and impatience. In connection with the re- 
organisation of Indian finance, Mr. Laing some years ago 
rendered good service, which is not forgotten; and as Chair- 
man of the Brighton Railway Company, and of various other 
important undertakings, his name stands high on the roll of 
City magnates. Lustly, his contributions to periodical litera- 
ture prove him to be an earnest student, if not of science, of the 
literature of science, and a profoundly interested, if not pro- 
found, thinker into the bargain. On these grounds Mr. 
Laing’s exposition of his system is certainly instructive as 
a clear and concise account of his creed. As a contribution 
to modern philosophy its value is not so evident. It is impos- 
sible, in the first place, within the compass of two hundred 
pages, to give more than the merest glimpse of a field of inquiry 
so enormously extended within the last fifty years as that of 
modern science—a glimpse so inadequate as to be calculated 
rather to confuse than to guide the ordinary reader ; and, in the 
second place, it is an error to suppose that the results of modern 
science have effected any such revolution in modern thought 
as Mr. Laing describes. Those results have, indeed, brought about 
many startling changes in modern scientific thought, and the 
Darwinian theory has materially influenced the course of ethics 
and psychology; but the religious and philosophical difficulties 
stated by Mr. Laing are, for the most part, at least as old as 
Christianity, and are by no means susceptible of the easy 
solutions offered in the work before us. The paths of agnosti- 
cism are usually broad and tempting enough at the outset, but, 
like ancient Cornish roads, too often leave the traveller in the 
middle of a trackless moor; and it may well be doubted whether, 
in his attempt to guide men to happier tracts, where the soul 
shall enjoy an assured rest, Mr. Laing has been more fortunate 
than his predecessors in the benevolent task. 

By far the greater portion of the book consists of a summary 
of contemporary science as bearing upon the great questions of 
time, space, matter, life,and man. The science is fairly orthodox, 
whatever may be the character of the conclusions the author’s 
scientific studies have led him to. But the account is not 
always trustworthy in detail. The Bathybius theory, for in- 








* Modern Science and Modern Thought. By 8. Laing, M.P. London: Chapman 
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stance, is cited, in apparent ignorance of the fact that it hag 
long since been discarded by its author; and life is Stated to 
begin with the cell, whereas in truth it begins with the inter. 
actions of the various proteids that are more or legs blended 
in protoplasmic matter; while there is no proof that the 
germs of cholera, typhoid fever, and other zymotic diseases 
arise from, though they undoubtedly find a favourable 
nidus of development and energy in, putrefying sewage 
In the chapter on modern thought, which follows this exposi 
tion, Mr. Laing indicates—certainly with no lack of clea. 
ness—the main object of the volume. Science, we are toid, has 
“so far established the universality of law as to make it impos. 
sible for sincere men to retain the faith of their ancestors 
in dogmas and miracles.” Does Mr. Laing, then, believe 
Cardinal Newman—to mention but a single instancemt 
be an insincere manP The expression “ universality of law” 
is a very misleading one. It is too often, as in the 
present case, used as if it involved the universality of human 
knowledge of so-called natural laws. The very term “law” ig 
misnomer, especially in the mouth of any kind of agnostic, for it 
implies a command or sanction. 'The expression “ law of nature” 
is merely an ill-chosen designation of a series of sequences, the 
order of which is invariable within the limits of recorded human 
experience. But science throws absolutely no light whatever on the 
ultimate origin and nature of such series, nor on the question 
whether such series—we refer, of course, to series unanalysable 
into others of a more primary kind,—are mere successions, and 
nothing more. Universality of law, then, means at the most excep. 
tionless experience, and involves, not the impossibility of miracles, 
but the need of adequate evidences to support them. Whether or 
not such evidence exists in the case of the miracles recorded in 
the Gospels we do not here inquire. Mr. Laing devotes two 
chapters to showing that, in the case of the most important 
miracles at all events, such evidence does not exist; but he 
appears to be unacquainted with, or to ignore, the nature of the 
grounds upon which the authenticity of the Gospels and the 
good faith of their authors are maintained. In a word, he states 
one side of the case only,—the scientific,—without so much asa 
glance at the other,—tbe historical; and he seems to us to 
weaken his position by admitting that the healing miracles may 
be real events narrated miracle-wise, for tradition is at least 
as likely to have been the source of the healing as of the other 
miracles. To the present writer, it appears that the Gospel 
miracles lie for the present outside of science altogether, and so 
far as human reason is concerned, must be admitted or rejected 
in accordance with the usual canons of historical criticism. 

Having, with the aid of science, stripped Christianity of 
dogma and miracle, Mr. Laing presents the moral code that 
remains for the acceptance of mankind. Here is a religion 
within which there can be no strife, for all admit that right is 
right, and men have only to govern their conduct accordingly. 
But science, whose further aid Mr. Laing seems to discard, 
knows nothing of right and wrong, of good and evil. The 
nature of science is resultful, but purposeless. Evolution traces 
the beginnings of morality in emotional movements common to 
man and the lower animals. The sanction of a mere man is 
insufficient to establish the Christian code, which must be based 
upon scientific principles as well, to be acceptable to the con- 
sistent agnostic. Hence the rightness or wrongness of conduct 
becomes a matter of scientific inquiry, and the conscience 
means the fund of ethical science each man possesses whether 
by inheritance or by acquisition. It is clear that in no case 
will such a conscience be complete or infallible, and the 
agnostic conscience, therefore, can never be wholly trust 
worthy or wholly adequate to man’s needs. There are entire 
provinces, so to speak, of human conduct—politics for instance— 
which are only just beginning to come under the sway of 
morality, and even in the private relations of men it is often far 
from easy to decide upon a right course. Benevolence is often 
injurious, meekness may encourage violence; without some 
sentiment of vengeance the wrongdoer would go unpunished 
and humanity would degenerate to a condition of savagery. The 
agnostic, in a word, is bound to admit that, in the present rudi- 
mentary state of the science of man, the ethical code must bein 
an equal degree fallible and inadequate. 

In Mr. Laing’s system there is neither room nor need for God. 
Science, we are told, traces everything back to primary atoms 
and energies, and there leaves us. How they came into existene?, 
what is their meaning, history, and destiny, science cannot inform 
us. This is going too far, for science is constantly encroaching 
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noon the territory of the Spencerian “ unknowable.” But an 
wgnknowable ” will always remain, though possibly men may 
come to understand that the better expression were “ unknown,” 
ye “gndefined.” For the attempt to set bounds to fruitful 
human inquiry is as unscientific as it is vain. As a dog ever 
stretches his tether to the utmost, so man, from the furthest 
frontier of his knowledge, will never cease striving to penetrate 
the mystery of the dim tracts beyond; and his efforts, like the 
terms of an infinite series, though never attaining, will ever 
approach, completeness of result. This elimination of God, 
however, is not quite satisfactory to Mr. Laing himself, who, 
jistrustful surely (as the agnostic usually is at buitom) of his 
own theories, concludes that,— The ideas of God and a future 
life, taught by the Christian religion, accepted by so many good 
men, and hallowed by so many venerable traditions and sacred 
sssociations, should be cherished as far as it is possible to do so, 
without shutting our eyes to facts, and indulging in conscious 
insincerity.” Nevertheless, the purpose of the book is to render 
itimpossible that such ideas should be cherished, save by those 
gho blind themselves to the teachings of science or dishonestly 
refuse obedience to their own convictions. 

Passing from Mr. Laing’s theories to his practical counsels, 
we find ourselves more able to accept his conclusions. His last 
chapter, indeed —on “ Practical Life ’—is full of wisdom which 
isnot wholly worldly. He still, it is true, talks of a “standard 
within us which tells us in an unmistakable voice what to do 
and what to refrain from doing,’—a criterion which we hold he 
has no title to establish ; but his good advice is none the less 
valuable. In particular, his remarks on the necessity of seeing 
things as they really are, and not as we wish them to be—in 
other words, of eliminating or making due allowance for the 
personal equation—should be laid to heart by the crowd of 
political doctors, who are just now so anxious to please their 
new patients by administering drastic remedies to their old ones. 
Nor is the warning against accepting eloquence as equivalent to 
knowledge or wisdom altogether unneeded. Eloquence is rightly 
viewed as a means of which the exercise is admirable only in the 
measure of the intelligence, knowledge, and honesty of those 
who use it. 


LEAP-YEAR.* 


We do not remember to have read a novel founded upon 
the traditional privilege of leap-year before this one, which is 
painful, but clever and well sustained. It is, however, marred 
by the writer's incessant efforts to be pictorial. She has strong 
situations, real human passions and emotions, and plainly 
defined characters to deal with; but she weakens the first, and 
impairs the effect of all the others, by the constant intrusion of 
nillinery, upholstery, and jewellery, and the perpetual posing 
of her principal figures for the parts they act. The consequence 
is that the figures themselves fail to strike the reader, and 
that the attitudes and the drapery attract more attention than 
the incidents of the narrative. Unfortunately, too, this is the 
first thing that strikes the reader when, on the Valentine’s Day 
of a leap-year, he is introduced to Minna Franse as she sits 
among the bonnets in the millinery division of a large London 
shop, painfully revolving the problem of her fate, and he has then 
to make ont the meaning of the following passage, which ensues 
upon half a page of description of the bonnets :— 

“ As the lady sat, leaning her head upon her hand, she could look 
through rows of them, and see herself reflected in that attitude, and 
in that company, in the two feet of glass beyond. It was a curious 
framework for a face, but 2 more changeless one than at first sight 
appeared ; for though the bonuets in the dim room roused by the com- 
pany, seemed to be staring darkly behind them at the glass, and 
though the rows of them, even through the gloom, shone, and fell, 
and quivered, and raised themselves upwards, and dropped as if to see 
more clearly, the glass that reflected each and all showed no differ- 
ence in their «xpression as they looked.” 

A change of expression in bonnets roused by company! Un- 
deterred hy these bewildering sentences, we read on and find the 
story, as we extract it from its drapery, interesting and original. 
There always is something attractive about matrimonial mis- 
understandings in a novel, although, or perhaps because, most 
people would carefully keep clear of them in real life; and the 
particular misunderstanding which forms the story of Leap- Year 
isan uncommon one. ‘The manner of the extrication of Minna 
Franse from the situation on which she sadly meditates among 
the unaccountable bonnets, is so new that the author deserves 
credit for it. The young lady, whose face is rather oddly 
said to possess “slender charms,” and whose antecedents, 


including a card-sharping father, and a lover ruined at play and 
driven to suicide, leave much to be desired, sees a servant 
talking to a person in the shop, recognises him as Lord Farnim’s 
groom, is suddenly reminded that it is Valentine’s Day, and 
then and there writes to Lord Farnim a note which she sends 
by the groom. This is the note :—“I am more miserable than 
an orphan, for my father has deserted me. In all the world 
I have no hope or friend if I have not both in you. You 
may, perhaps, remember the promise you made to me last 
June. I appeal to it now.” She waits in the shop among 
the expressive bonnets; and the groom, after a considerable 
delay, brings back the answer to her note. It is short and 
satisfactory, but not sweet. Lord Farnim writes :—* You may 
tell your uncle that I will call on him to-morrow. I will keep 
my word to you.” So Lord Farnim and Minna Franse are 
married on February 29th, and go abroad on their wedding- 
tour, of which we hear little. The home-coming is described 
with great minuteness; and then comes a brief interview be- 
tween the husband and wife, which might have been made a 
really powerful scene if the author would only have left out the 
furniture, the clothes, and the attitudes, but which, as it is 
reminds us of a second-rate actress in a crisis giving a side-look 
at the set of her train, and arranging it with her foot. Lady 
Farnim’s triumph is complete; then the blow falls. “ Minna,” 
says her husband to her when they are alone, “ it is time to end 
this farce. I said, I told myself, that I would hold out until we 
came to this. We separate now; I will not pass a night within 
this home of mine with you.” 


We have no intention of telling any more of the story ; this 
is enough to show that it begins well, in the novel-reader’s 
sense. The writer makes some blunders (for instance, Lord 
Farnim signs a note to his lawyer “ L. Farnim’’), and she talks 
of “titled loneliness ;” but she tells the story of what comes 
after that abrupt parting well, with sufficient pathos (in spite 
of the clothes) to make us feel truly sorry for poor Minna, who 
is “not good,” and wish that her story might have had a happier 
termination than that which we do not propose to reveal. The 
author is true to the pervading, though not obtruded, moral 
purpose of her story, and suffers no one in it who has planted 
the thorn and sown the thistle to gather grapes and figs in har- 
vest time. The story of Amy Merse (the author is not happy 
in her names), interwoven with Minna’s, is also well contrived ; 
and as there is not the same temptation to over-adorn the simple 
young girl from a doctor’s home in a crowded part of London, 
she is allowed to create an impression by her individuality. 
The sketch of the Merse family is very good; that of the Man- 
nian household is also commendable. Lord Farnim is not, we 
think, a natural character; he is too hard, and not hard enough ; 
he marries a woman whom he despises because he will not 
break his word; but he does not hesitate to break his marriage 
vow, although there has been nothing in his wife’s conduct to 
afford him the slightest excuse for doing so, and he knew all 
about her past when he married her. There is cold, calculated 
cruelty in his sedulous attention to her, during their wedding 
tour; his minute provision for her comfort on their journey ; 
his splendid gift of the things which he despises her for covet- 
ing, and in his sudden announcement of his resolve to leave her 
immediately after he has ceremoniously inducted her into her 
rightful position in his house. We hope there is no life-model 
for the eminently respectable brute to whom poor Minna pro- 
posed in that fatal leap-year. 

Against the second leap-year there is nothing to be said. 
The fair proposer’s motives are of an unimpeachable kind, and 
no reader will doubt that the result of the experiment was 
successful. a ee A - 

CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
“Tie wet fogs came, an icy wind blew, and the long, dark 
nights drew on apace. The Ruler of the year stood there 
with locks as white as snow, but he knew not that it was his 
hair that gleamed so white, hethought snowflakes were falling from 
the clouds; and soon a thin covering of snow was spread over the 
fields ; and then the church bells rang for the Christmas time ; 
and in the fresh fir wood, where the snow lay, stood the angel of 
Christmas, and consecrated the young trees that were to adorn 
his feast. ‘The Calendar is only an invention of man,’ said the 
youngest sparrow, ‘everything is to be arranged according to 
that; but it won’t do, its not arranged according to nature; 
they ought to leave those things to us, who are born so much 





* Lew-Yeu. By M.A. Curtois, London: Remington and Co. 


cleverer than they. When spring comes the year begins, and I 
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reckon according to that; they all call this a new year, and it 
is worse than the last; people run about and fire off guns to cele- 
brate the new year, and are quite boisterous with joy because the 
old year is gone; but we might just as well have kept the old ene; 
Iam dissatisfied, and I have a right to be so.” This season, 
with its show of Christmas and New-Year’s Cards, brings 
irresistibly to the present writer’s mind Hans Andersen, 
and more particularly his little “story of a year,” 
with the touch of sadness and poetry which lies at the 
bottom of its quaint ideas. His tales seem to embody every 
beautiful thought with regard to the Christmas and New 
Year’s season, whether looked upon from the poetical or 
religious point of view; and it seems a great pity that some of 
the same ideas should not be carried into the subjects for 
Christmas cards, instead of the dull commonplace ones which 
almost universally prevail. Take, for instance, any of his winter 
scenes and legends, and think what might not be made out of them. 
As an example, we may refer to one of the most charming of 
the American prize-cards of three years ago, which was an 
illustration of a German legend—a sweet little Cinderella-like 
figure in the ashes praying to Santa Claus. That Christmas 
cards give satisfaction to many may be inferred by the ever. 
increasing supply and demand for them. Tochildren, of course, 
they are nothing but pleasure, and the more they receive the 
better they are pleased; and for their elders they often save 
a Christmas letter, and serve the purpose of recalling us to the 
minds of our friends, who generally return the civility by 
promptly sending offa New Year’scard. For children, of course, 
any pretty or amusing little picture does well enough; but for 
people who have any feeling for the fitness of things what can 
be more idiotic than the mass of subjects that are pressed into 
the service, and served up with a Christmas greeting and com- 
pliments of the season? We have nothing to say against flowers, 
provided they are good, as offerings of flowers are always season- 
able; but what can be said for the blackamoors making faces, 
or the monkeys, the horses’ heads on cardboard plates, the 
many nude figures which are but a poor imitation of Coleman’s 
(and without the one quality that his possessed,—viz., a certain 
artistic beauty), or the numerous followers of Kate Greenaway, 
or the summer landscapes with the brooks, the woods, and the 
sunsets? We suppose, however, that the bulk of the British 
public does not care much for the “ fitness of things,” and will 
be contented with the ordinary run of cards provided they find 
something rather new and different to those of former years. 
For these happy people we are glad to notice anything that is 
good from this point of view, and to draw attention to the new 
sets published by Messrs. Sockl and Nathan. Their work is 
very pleasing, and the chromo-printing especially good; their 
flowers are very well drawn and coloured, and they have pro- 
duced some very pretty combinations of flowers with distant 
landscapes. Ada Hanbury’s views of the Inventions Exhibition 
are quite new, and will certainly be much liked. The same 
firm has also published some very successful frosted cards ; but 
the most charming of their pablications are without doubt those 
in the old English illuminated style. Nothing but praise can 
be given to them; they are very simple, beautifully finished, 
most refined, and quite different to anything we have seen else- 
whére. Messrs Eyre and Spottiswoode continue too much on 
the old-fashioned lines, and their chromo-printing is rather 
hard. A new feature among their collection is the way they 
have mounted flower-pieces with Liberty silk,—these are sure to 
please. Messrs. Nelson and Son, Hdinburgh, have published 
a series of “ chromo views” of Edinburgh, the Scotch lakes, 
Killarney, and other places much visited by tourists. They are 
well got up, and some of the borders are well chosen and good, 
especially those which are a combination of flowers with a 
mysterious landscape behind. The colouring of the views 
themselves is, perhaps, a trifle hard, but the whole is effective. 
Bat, to our minds, those published by Prang, the American 
firm, are still more artistic than most others we have seen, 
although this year there are uo prize-cards amongst them. The 
drawing is better and freer, and the chromo-printing superior. 
They seem almost inspired by the Japanese ideas on art, 
inasmuch as they try to make their work perfect all 
round. For instance, the backs of the cards are never left 
plain, but are always decorated, and the mottoes and verses 
all seem chosen with care and discrimination; they are alto- 
gether artistically complete. We wish we could say the same 
of the bulk of English cards. Nowhere does the want of poetry 
in the ordinary English character show itself more plainly than 


in the English way of looking upon Christmas. For us it seem 
embodied in “ Christmas numbers,” Christmas dinners, and ~ 
Christmas Cards; a great feeling of boredom at the time, and 
thankfulness when tke season is over. Even Christmas yen, 
are conventional, and do not seem to give the universal pleasure 
that might have been expected. It is all so prosaic, both in its 
amusements and in its feelings, that perhaps it is not 
that, however well our Christmas Cards are worked 
prosaic vein runs through them still. 
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Ursula’s Stumbling-Block; or, Pride Cometh Before a Fail, By 
Julia Goddard. (Cassell and Co.)—This little story belongs to what 
is called the ‘‘ Proverb Series,’ and does not, perhaps, wholly escape 
the obvious danger thai attends books written on sucha Principle, 
of being too didactic. Ursula Daventry has kad a fall in life, She 
has been rich and now is poor. And she bears the change very ill, 
In fact, she is almost incredibly disagreeable and awkward about jt, 
Pride, one would think, might have made her a little more reticeny 
and calm. <A very proud person would try to seem unmoved. Thig, 
however, is not Ursula’s line of conduct. She rebels, and by rebelling 
gets into no little trouble; but in the end, of course, everything 
turns out to the best advantage. 

Tim Yardley’s Year. By F. Scarlett Potter. (S.P.C.K.)—Tim 
Yardley is a boy who begins life by “ bird-keepiug.” His experiences 
are arranged in the order of the seasons, aud we hope that if the book 
gets into the hands of any “Tims” in actual life, they may profit by 
its teaching. May we suggest that there is a moat demoralising 
description of “lading” a brook for trout? It is a scandalous but 
exciting practice ; and we are afraid that any boy who reads how Tim 
and his comrades went about it will be sorely tempted to do likewise, 
In this case, the author and the 8.P.C.K. would have much to answer 
for, to all lovers of honest fishing. 

The River-Waif ; or, The Luck of Godfrey’s Wharf. By Constance 
Cross. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—Here the heroine is a girl picked up 
in the river, a variation from the customary casting on shore by a 
storm from a shipwreck. Her fortunes are told with some power, 
and with a most excellent purpose. She brings the good of better 
and kinder thoughts and acts to the poor people among whom she 
comes. But why the sad ending ? Sad endings we always object to 
in books of this kind; and the particular act which brings about this 
one seems to us not to lie upon the plane of ordinary human action. 

The Briny Deep. By “Captains Tom.” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—The owner and captain of a merchantman, in the days when mer- 
chantmen were passenger-ships, tells the story of how he sailed from 
London to Rio de Janeiro, and how his passengers behaved themselves, 
It is meant to be humorous; but we must own ourselves unable to see 
the fun. Of course, a missionary is fair fun ; but is it not a little too 
absurd to represent a man deliberately planning bigamy ia the very 
place to which his wife and children were about to come cut? We 
cannot help saying that this is an ill-advised publication. 

Yoked Together. By Ellen Louisa Davis. (Nisbet and Co.)—This 
tale has for its central interest a grave matter, which, we think, 
is hardly a fitting subject for fiction. That some unity of belief 
should be considered as an essential condition of marriage may well be 
admitted ; but we doubt whether the articles, so to speak, which the 
author would impose upon man and wife, are not too stringent. It 
is even possible that the ‘‘unregenerate”’ husband was a. better 
Christian than the ccnverted wife. The story, too, is complicated by 
another difficulty which does not, we think, improve it. We praise 
Miss Davis’s purpose, but cannot approve the method she pursues. 





One Thing at a Time, and other Proverb Storizs for Boys and Girls. 
Second Series. By Ethel Coxou, Madame Colomb, Mrs. M. Douglass, 
aud other Authors. (John Hogg.)—By ‘ Proverb Stories” are 
meant stories to illustrate and enforce proverbs of the moral order; 
the tales are seven in number, and prettily illustrated. We have read 
the greater part of them, and with pleasure, particularly “ The Quiet 
Daughter,” based on ‘ When the sun has set, the little stars may 
shine,” and ‘The Best Suit.” “The Little Model,” from the French, 
on “?’Tis a long day which has no night,” is also very gracefully 
told. ‘The powder is wrapped up in the jam” skilfally ; it is there, 
but not tasted. 

Hugh’s Sacrifice. By Cecil Marryatt Norris. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.) —This is a fairly good school-story. Hugh is a high-priacipled 
boy who suffers for the faults of others. The cause of his sufferings 
is one of those difficult situations in which the casuistry of what is 
called “ schoolboys’ honour” comes iu. The narrative is sufficiently 
well managed. 

Marie’s Home; or, a Glimpse of the Past. By Caroline Austia 








(Blackie and Son.) —This is a story, told in the form of a diary kept 
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ee 
py one of the actors in the little drama, of life as it was in England 
and France a hundred years ago. The scenes of the French Revolu- 
tion are an important element in the narrative, which may safely be 
commended to young readers. 

Michael’s Treasures. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet and Co.)—Here 
we have a little story built on the incident more familiar, we fancy, 
jn fiction than in real life, of a little child that is thrown ashore, the 
gole survivor of a shipwreck. There is a good boy, Michael, and a bad 
boy, Jimmy, and each has his deserts apportioned out to him. The 
book is hardly worthy of the author’s reputation. 

Stirring Stories of Peace and War. By James Macaulay, M.A., 
M.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Here are between thirty and forty 
well-chosen narratives from history, ancient and modern. Perhaps 
it is a little pedantic to wish that they had been arranged in some 
kind of order. Young people’s notions of time and place are often 
somewhat chaotic, and the sense of order will not be developed if 
they read straight through (as, indeed, they may well do) a volume 
which begins with Lieutenant Pottinger’s defence of Herat in 1838, 
aud after introducing us to Chinese Gordon, Nunez de Balboa, Cortes, 
he Duc d’Enghien, and a whole company of other notabilities, brings 
us, not far from the end of the volume, to Xenophon and tho retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. But this is the only criticism we have to pass 
on a well-executed volume, and this, so far as it shows the variety of 
the materials which Dr. Macaulay has worked up, may well be taken 
as praise. 

In Historical, Legendary, and Romantic Tales from the Works of Sir 
Walter Scott, selected and arranged by William T. Dobson (Bickers 
and Son), the editor has goue to a mine full of admirable metal. 
The historical works, the novels, the poems, in fact all the great 
guthor’s works, bave been laid under contribution, and the result is a 
volume of great and varied interest. It is adorned with twelve 
illustrations in permanent photography. It would, we think, have 
been as well to have named the originals from which these are taken. 

The Children’s Tour; or, Everyday Sights in a Sunny Land, by M. 
A. Peull (Nelson and Son), is a description of the travelling ex- 
periences of some young people who make their way to Italy, through 
Paris and Switzerland, by the roate of the St. Gothard Railway. 
Turin, Florence, Geneva, and Naples are among the places which 
they visit. Perhaps the narrative, which is sufficiently pleasing, 
would have been better if the moralising had been left out. 

Key-Hule Country, by Gertrude Lerdon (Sampson Low and Co.), 
is a passably good imitation of ‘ Alice in Wonderland.” But this is 
nct the kind of book which lends itself easily to imitation. 

A Journal kept by Richard Doyle in the Year 1840. With an 
Introduction by J. Hungerford Pollen. (Smith and Elder.) —This is 
unquestionably one of the most amusing books of the season. 
Richard Doyle’s father was the celebrated “H. B.,” though hia 
authorship of the famous sketches was always ignored by him. The 
son inherited his gift, and showed it very early, for these drawings, 
done when the artist was fourteen, show a really surprising amount 
of skill and humour. It would hardly be too much to say that some 
of them are quite worthy of his most mature powers. The ‘‘ Journal” 
itself, too, given in a fac-simile of the author’s handwriting, is excel- 
leut reading. ‘Dick Doyle” begins by announcing his firm resolve 
to write a journal ; he wishes that he “ may be skinned alive by wild 
cats” if he does nct persist; and impresses the penalty on his mind 
by a vigorons sketch of a hapless youth pursued by cats. He pic- 
tures himself meditating a sketch of Quentin Durward. Quentia 
himself appears on the next page, a figure amazingly like 
some one that we remember iu ‘‘ Bon Gaultier.’ Two pages 
further on, he and two brothers are performing before a 
dancing-master. The dancing-master himself, while a boy, whose 
hair stands on end with astonishment, looks on, souffs a 
lighted candie with his foot. So we follow him, as he works or 
amuses himse!f ; we sce Braham, with a dismal countenance, singing, 
“Bebold how lightly breaks the morning,” a crowd in Hyde Park 
shuffling to see Prince Albert pass, the Queen and the Prince in the 
state carriage, a street crowd (with perfectly admirable figures, 
among which we recognise more than one old friend), and other 
sights too numerous to mention. In fact, it is quite idle to attempt 
to describe this charming book. It must be seen to he appreciated. 
The variety of the faces, the vigour and correctness of the figure- 
drawing, are simply astonishing. We must not forget to mention 
one sketch which will have a melancholy interest for some of our older 
readers. Here is the extract from the Journal which describes it (it 
is reproduced, faults of spelling and all) :—‘‘ We went with Francis 
Moore to see Hilton’s picture to-day. The subject is from Spencer’s 
‘Fairy Queen,’ where Serina is lying on the faggots just ready to be 
sacrificed by a party of wretches, and is rescued by Sir Calaphine, 
whorushes upon them and kills every one. The figure of Seriva is 
beautiful, the priests very spirited, the colouring rich, and the figure 
of the knight himeelf the only thing in it I don’t like. There is some- 
thing unpleasant iu the look of the right arm. I don’t kaow how it 


it appears now, I own I think the landscape worthy of Rubens him- 
self.” What has become of “ Serina and Sir Calaphine” ? The last 
we heard of it was that one of Serina’s eyes had slipped ont of its 
place. Will it ever be visible again ? 

Isaac Walton: His Wallet Book (Field and Tuer) is a very quaint 
volume, in which are printed, in type of the seventeenth century, the 
‘songs and poesies”’ contained in the ‘‘ Complete Angler,” the said 
songs being “ newly set forth and adorned with sculptures curiously 
engraved by Joseph Crawhall.’’ The “sculptures” are the old- 
fashioned coloured pictures which we commonly associate with the 
chap-books. The volume is bound in parchment, and, to complete 
its claim to the title which it bears, is furnished with pockets for im- 
plements of the augler’s craft and for “baccy” (a modern slang 
abbreviation of which we cannot approve in this place). These pockets, 
it must be understood, have a literary rather than a practical purpose. 


Pictures and Emblems, by Alex. Maclaren, D.D., selected by James 
H. Martyn (office of Christian Commonwealth), is a book of extracts 
from Dr, Maclaren’s discourses, and a satisfactory proof of the high 
estimation in which they are held.——A Oollection of Scripture 
Promises under their Proper Heads, by Samuel Clarke, D.D. (Nel- 
son and Sons). 

The Religious Tract Society sead in a second volame of Short 
Biographies for the People. These are published monthly at the 
price of a penny, each containing sixteen pages and a portrait. The 
subjects of the volume before us are Lord Lawrenee, James Clerk 
Maxwell, Paul Rabaut, Augustine of Hippo, Erasmus, Latimer, 
Cowper the poet, Tindale, Baxter, Bugenhagen, Sir David Brewster, 
aud William Carey. The choice is excellent; the work has been 
committed to competent hands. In short, it is a happy idea happily 
executed. 

We have received the annual volume of Cassell’s Family Magazine 
(Cassell and Co.), always noticeable for its exce!lent paper and print, 
besides its other good qualities. Miss Alice O’ Hanlon contributes a 
tale ‘A Diamond in the Rough,” and Miss A. M. Hopkinson another 
under the title of ‘Sweet Christabel.”” There are contributions from 
‘©The Family Doctor,” besides pieces of music, in themselves no 
inconsiderable matter, and a great variety of miscellaneous articles, 
entertaining or useful. 

Harper’s Young People (Sampson Low and Co.) gives us auother 
volume full of interesting readiug. It is an illustrated weekly, well 
worth, we should say, the low price at which it is sold. Certainly it 
makes, when the annual issue is thus collected together, a very 
handsome volume. 

The Little One’s Coloured Picture Keepsake, edited by Miss Eliza- 
beth Day (Dean and Son), is, unless we are mistaken, a new venture, 
and should be a success, though there are one or two of the pictures, 
as that which is supposed to illustrate the “ Parable of the Wheat 
and the Tares,” which might, we think, have been advantageously 
omitted. There is some gocd reading in the volume, and the pictures 
are often attractive. 

Of picture-books for young children we have received :—Jether’s 
and Mine: Her Stories while I Paint. Outline Pictures by T. Pym, 
Stories by C. Shaw. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—Some of these are very 
charming little pictures, Miss Pym having not a little of John Leech’s 
knack of making a pretty face out of four or five strokes of his pen. 
Now and then we get a careless bit, as “ A Bargain.” “ Old Friends,” 
too, is scarcely pleasing. The “stories” are simple little things, 
well suited for their purpose. The White Swans, and other Tales, 
by Haus Andersen, illustrated by Alice Havas (Hildersheimer and 
Tan!kner).—Here are six tales, nicely illustrated, some of the pic- 
tures being in sepia, and some in colours, these last pleasantly com- 
bined. The faces, too, are often very pretty, as, fur instance, that 
of the girl in the “ Daisy.” The figure in “The White Swans ” of the 
girl picking apples is very graceful, not unworthy of the exquisite 
tule to which it belongs. Tales from Dame Marjorie’s Chimney 
Corner, by F. 8S. I. Burne and H. J. A. Miles (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—Here are thirty pictures of home scenes, 
for the most part done in the blue colour which ornamented tiles are 
worked in, with appropriate verses, making together a neat little 
book. Slateandpencilvania, decyphered by Walter Crane (Marcus 
Ward and Co.), is a humorous extravaganza of the adventures of 
“ Dick,”? who, setting sail by himself on the sea, comes to a land 
where the rule of life is arithmetic. Mr. Crane’s drawings are full of 
fun. Three Fuiry Princesses, illustrated by Caroline Peterson 
(same publishers), contains the three stories of “ The Princess Snow- 
White, Cinderella, and the Sleeping Beauty,” prettily set forth by 
pen and pencil_——Sketches from the Inventories, by John Dimdale 

(Jordian and Co.), must be intended for children of a large growth. 
They will serve as a pleasant remembrance of the summer of 1885. 

The Parables of our Lord. With Pictares by John Everett Millais, 

2A. (3.P.C.K.)—Sir Jolin Millais drew these sketches between 
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they are now reproduced from the original engravings by the Brothers 
Dalziel. The time for criticising them is not now. It is curious to 
see the “wolf” in the parable of the “ Good Shepherd” transmuted 
into an undoubted lion. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus publish an edition of Lord Byron’s 
Childe Harold, with illustrations drawn and engraved under the 
supervision of A. V. 8. Anthony. These illustrations number some- 
where about eighty. They are naturally of varying quality and 
value, but, on the whole, are adequate to their subject. 


The Riviera, by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., and Italy : its Rivers, 
its Lakes, its Cities, its Art (Virtue and Co.), are two good illustrated 
works which mutually complement each other. Dr. Macmillan is a 
well-known writer, from whose pen we always expect and get good 
work. The other book is anonymous; but it is one that might well 
be owned by a writer of reputation, so bright and vigorous is the 
style, and so invariably readable the matter. The pictures have 
probably done some service before, and they are not always worthy 
of their subject (we may instance, in the second-named volume, the 
“Bay of Pallanza”); but the books may be safely recommended 
for their general merit. 


The Art Journal. (Virtue and Co.)—This is the first volume of a 
new series inaugurated with the beginning of the current year by a 
considerable reduction in price. We are glad to learn that the change 
has had the good effect of more than doubling the sale. The Art 
Journal is an excellent magazine, and cannot but educate in taste and 
instruct those who study it. The frontispiece of the present volume 
is a very attractive etching of ‘ The Apple-seller,’’ by Mr. D. Mordant, 
after Mr. J. E. Sainton. There are four other etchings, among 
which we are inclined to prefer “‘ A Public Letter-Writer at Seville.” 
The line-engravings are five in number, and there are two “ repro- 
ductions in fac-simile” —“ A Reverie,”’ after a drawing by Mr. Marcus 
Stone, A.R.A.; and the “ French in Cairo,” after a painting by Mr. 
W. C. Horsley. Both are interesting, the latter particularly so. The 
minor illustrations are numerous, while the literary matter of the 
magazine, with its notes on art in the past and art in the present; 
is both good and varied. 


The Raven. By Edgar Poe. With a commentary by John H. 
Ingram. (G. Redway.)—This is an interesting monograph on Poe’s 
famous poem. First comes the poet’s own account of the genesis of 
the poem, with a criticism, in which Mr. Ingram declines, very 
properly, we think, to accept the history as entirely genuine. Much 
curious information is collected in this essay. Then follows the 
poem itself, with the various readings, and then its after-history ; and 
after these “Isadore,” by Albert Pike, a composition which un- 
doubtedly suggested the idea of “The Raven” to its author. Several 
translations are given, two in French, one in prose, the other in 
rhymed verse; besides extracts from others, two in German and 
one in Latin. But perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book 
is that on the “‘ Fabrications.” Like all famous works, it seems to 
have evoked an outburst of lying. A number of people seem 
possessed with a regular mania for claiming such works themselves, 
or pronouncing them to be thefts. What could have induced a 
respectable traveller, who gave his name, by the way, to have declared 
that The Raven was a literal translation from a Persian original ? 


Every-day Life in South India; or, the Story of Coopooswamey : 
an Autobiography. (Religious Tract Society.)—We learn from the 
Preface (which, we take it for granted, is genuine) that the writer is 
a native of the Madras Presidency, now converted to Christianity, 
who has written this account of his life at the suggestion of a 
missionary, and that the work is the result of combination and con- 
Sultation between the two. And a most interesting result it is. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to point to any book of quite the same kind. 
Here is a perfectly simple, to all appearance genuine and candid, 
account, of Hindoo life (in the farmer class) by one who has shared it. 
We speak with no special acquaintance with the subject ; but it cer- 
tainly seems to us that this volame is a noticeable acquisition to our 
knowledge of India. 


Border Lances. By the Author of ‘ Belt and Spur.” (Seeley and 
Co.)—This ‘romance of the northern marches in the reign of 
Edward III.” has, perhaps, the fault of dealing with characters and 
events not sufficiently striking. Historical personages in fiction 
should be great people. But the book is a good one, and the style 
well kept up, though a critical taste may occasionally detect a 
modernism. ‘Superintending,’ for instance, is a doubtful word. 
We should be inclined to say that for a sixteenth-century style, which 
seems to be the one liere aimed at, no language should be admitted 
not found in the Bible, and, more doubtfully, in Shakespeare. The 
illustrations are excellent, illustrations in reality and not in name, as 
are most of the pictures with which, for some incomprehensible 
reason, publishers furnish their volames. 


(In our issue for November 21st, “Cassell’s Saturday Magazine” 
should have been described as “ Cassell’s Saturday Journal.’ | 
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A Trip to Prairie Land, by Francis Jameson Rowbotham (8. Loy 
and Co.), belongs to the wet-blanket order of literature. Mr. Row 
botham’s experiences of Dakota are unpleasantly suggestive of the 
doings, and still more of the sufferings, of Martin Chuzzlewit ang 
Mark Tapley in the city of Eden. Mr. Rowbotham has hardly got on; 
to the prairie, when (p. 67) he writes for the benefit of hig friends in 
England :—‘‘ With reference to your coming out here to us, if 
advice is wanted, I say without hesitation, Don’t come. Don't throw 
up your situation and pay, to come here and face difficulties, hard, 
ships, and extremes of climate which I am convinced you wonig 
never like. It would have been pleasant enough if ¢hj 
had turned out anything like what they were represented; but 
on the contrary, the climate is far more severe and uncertain 
than I thought it would be. The living is dear beyond our worst 
expectations ; and, most important of all, capital is needed here, if 
anything substantial is to be realised.’’ The details of the struggle 
on the prairie, with natural difficulties, human competition, mosquito 
persecution, and what not, are given unrelentingly. Here (p, 130) 
is an example of the general spirit of the book :—‘“ We have had a 
lovely day—that is, if a blue sky and a blazing hot sun, with mog. 
quitoes, midges, and bluebottles ad lib., constitute such. But where 
are the trees, with their refreshing shade, the gurgling brook, with 
its sweet though watery music? Nowhere in this ‘green Sahara’ 
are they to be found.” Two more quotations—for this ig g 
book to be quoted, not criticised—will show both its tenor and 
its purpose. ‘In England,” says Mr. Rowbotham, “the poor 
man can find employment during the short period of winter; 
but in Dakota he must make up his mind to be without work 
for at least six months, if he contemplates wintering on the plains, 
and, save in the larger towns, he will find scarcely any active em. 
ployment during the winter season.” Finally, “our advice to any 
one who contemplates emigrating to the North-West is not to attempt 
at first to start a farm with such capital as he may be possessed of, 
but to obtain employment on a well-established farm, and keep his 
money, until, by so doing, he shall have had time to look about him, 
and judge for himself of the country and its resources.” Mr. Row. 
botham tells his story of his miseries in going to Dakota, and the 
horrors of roughing it there, with a certain amount of humour, 
although in a somewhat too rollicking and slangy style. But his book 
is a transparently honest performance, and should be carefully read 
by all who are thinking of trying their fortune on the prairie. 


Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated Edition 
(Cassell and Co.)—Our readers are already aware how highly we 
appreciate this thorough-going pirute story, with all its blood-and- 
thunder and delightful crises and hair-breadth escapes. This is an 
illustrated edition, and thougk we do not know that the illustrations 
add much to its value, yet we are quite sure that the boys and girls 
will take a different view of the matter. The illustrations are very 
creditably executed. 


The Ill-Tempered Cousin, by Frances Elliott (F. V. White and 
Co.), is a far from satisfactory performance, even as three-volume 
fiction now-a-days goes—all the less satisfactory that its author shows 
here and there a power of sketching character, to which, however, she 
does but scant justice. The “ ill-tempered cousin,” Sophia Escott, isin 
reality a poor, morbid, half-mad creature who loses her love, and ulti- 
mately her life, from insane jealousy and general impracticability. 
There is a great air of unreality about her; and there is something 
worse than unreality about a certain Miss Sterne, a young lady with 
peculiar antecedents, who acts as companion to Mrs. Maitland, the 
mother of the hero of the story, and, almost as a matter of course, 
cherishes a feline love for that eligible young man. Mrs. Elliott is more 
successful and more agreeable when she sketches the life of certain 
vulgar-minded folks of the suburban-villa order in Twickenham. 
Lonis Winter, a German who talks the most atrocious English, whose 
views on the subject of mewm and tuum are those of Harold Skimpole, 
and who is yet good-natured and even amiable, is on the whole well 
drawn. 

It would be positively charitable to suppose that A Woman’s Revenge, 
by Lily Tinsley (Tinsley Brothers), is not so much a novel as the skeleton 
of a melodrama, but thinly clad with narrative. It is a collection of 
impossibilities, alike of character and of incident. Sir Robert Drewis 
an impossible English baronet, and marries—or buys from her father 
—an impossible Italian wife. There is also in the story some wildly 
improbable nonsense about the doings of secret societies ; and of the 
form of the fiendish “revenge ’’ which the wife takes on her hus 
band for supplanting her poor lover, the less said the better. But 
there is abundance of “go” in the story; the murders, duels, and 
suicides are too numerous to mention; and Miss Tinsley fairly sends 
all the characters—whom she does not kill—not to bed, but to 
Bedlam. There is, too, a good transpontine ring about such a speech 
as this:—“ You shall marry me, Robert Drew, that I, Inez de 
Fernento, whom you dragged up from the dirt to satisfy your revenge, 
may drag you down to poverty for mine—drag you lower than I was 
when you put your hated gold between this man’s life and mine.” 
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Men of the Reign. Edited by Thomas Humphrey Ward. (Routledge 


gnd Sons.) —This volume is intended to fulfil the useful function of 
supplementing that which is known as “Men of the Time.” The 
latter work gives biographical sketches of living persons more or 
Jess eminent in politics, literature, the arts, professional life, com- 
merce, &c. Men of the Reign goes back to all persons that have died 
doring the reign. It would be an interesting and instructive under- 
taking to see who drop out of the list of the eminents when they 

cease to live, and who pass into it (if there are any such) on the 
game occasion. As far as we have been able to examine these 
thousand and odd pages, the work has been well done hy the editor. 

Professor Minto, of Aberdeen, has done well to publish a second 
edition of his Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to 
Shirley. (Blackwood.)—It is a very careful and essentially sound 
piece of criticism, but free from the archaisms, both of style and 
of thought, into which writers on Shakespeare’s period seem so apt 
tofall, and which, when they are encountered on the threshold of a 
book by that unfortunate individual, “the ordinary reader,” too fre- 
quently prevent him from going any further. It is fully eleven 
years since the first edition of this book was published ; and Professor 
Minto, with the help of “the enormous mass of interesting com- 
mentary on Chaucer and Shakespeare” published during that 
time, has been able to give clearer expression to certain of 
his more decided and original views, notably on the causes 
of the development of the Elizabethan drama, and the relation of 
Chaucer to the English Court and to French poetry. The most in- 
teresting feature in the new edition is presented in an appendix, in 
which Professor Minto endeavours to identify, as Shakespeare’s, “ A 
Commendatory Sonnet,’’ addressed in 1591 ostensibly by ‘“ Phaeton 
to his friend Florio,” who was a distinguished teacher of Italian in 
London in the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. The sonnet is a fine one, whoever may be its author. 
The following lines— 


“* When each branch has left his flourishing, 
And green-lock’d Summer’s shady pleasures cease, 
She makes the Winter’s storms repose in peace, 
And spends her franchise on each living thing ;’ 


are thoroughly Shakespearian in tone. Professor Minto shows great 
ingenuity even of a minute kind—as when he traces the interesting 
word “franchise” through Shakespeare’s works—in making good his 
theory as to its actual authorship. 

For Lilias. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Bentley.)—Althongh it is 
toolong, and not free from effusiveness in dialogue, this is a favourable 
example of its author’s now well-known style. It is thoroughly, 
but not offensively, religious. Of the two girls who figure in it most 
prominently, Marjory and Lilias, the one is sacrificed, and in the 
long-run sacrifices herself, for the other. She is enabled to do so by 
the faith which has subjugated her heart even more than her head. 
Marjory deserved a better fate, however, we are inclined to think, 
than marriage with the rather pompous lecturing and Quarterly 
Review-ing Mr. Frere, especially after she has had the good sense to 
describe his life—at least, his unregenerate life—to him thus :—“ You 
getup, and you go to bed; you eat and drink and talk, and you 
smoke and read; and, when the humour takes you, you write some 
stupid paper in some stupid magazine about some Anglo-Saxon cus- 
tom or other ; and sometimes you goto yourclub. Do you call this 
life ?” 

From a number of school-books, we select for special commendation 
alittle History of Scotland (W. and R. Chambers), by Francis Watt. 
It is written in an easy but not too colloquial or “graphic” style, and 
is well illustrated with pictures and maps. Mr. Watt, by introducing 
poemslike “Chevy-Chase”’ and Sir Walter Scott’s verses on the conflict 
between Bruce and Sir Henry de Boune before the battle of Bannock- 
burn, gives his little volume something of the character of a book of 
literary readings. He has also not omitted to incorporate in his 
narrative, allusions to the habits and customs of the Scotch people at 
different periods. Altogether, his work is calculated to tempt school- 
boys to take a quasi-personal interest in history. 

In Peril and Privation : Stories of Marine Disaster Retold. By 
James Payn. (Chatto and Windus.)—Readers who buy this book 

on the strength of advertisements which imply, if they do not 
positively state, that In Peril and Privation is the title of a story by 
Mr. Payn, are likely to be disappointed. It is nothing more, as the 
title-page sets forth, than old sea-stories retold, —some of them, such 
as “The Loss of the ‘Royal George,’” ‘The Wreck of the 
‘Grosvenor,’ ’”? “‘The Raft of the ‘ Medusa,’” for about the five 
hundredth time. It is, in trath, very much of a paste-and-scissors 
book ; and if a less well-known littérateurv than Mr. Payn were the 
author, we might even call it a “ pot-boiler.”’ All the same, the 
stories are interesting and will doubtless be greatly relished by the 
young folks for whom they are mainly intended, and there may con- 
Ceivably be boys now-a-days who never heard of the ‘ Royal George,’ 
the ‘Grosvenor,’ and the ‘Medusa.’ But their stories are all told, 
and hundreds more, in that once popular serial, “ Tales of Shipwreck 
and Adventures at Sea.’ About the ‘Royal George,’ Mr. Payn 





quotes from a letter shown him by Miss Martineau, and written by a 
relative of hers long dead, to her great-niece, from Southsea, the 
following singular passage :—“ The day is calm and pleasant, and as 
I sit at the open window, the great vessel in the offing, betwixt me 
and the Fair Island [the Isle of Wight used to be so called], seems to 
sway not a hand-breadth, nor to flutter a single pennant.” Then, in 
a trembling hand, but still the same, was added :—“ A dreadful thing 
has happened. When I had written that beginning of my letter, 
Dorothy, I looked again southward ; the sea was waveless as before, 
and the Fairy Island sparkled in the sun; but betwixt us and it I saw 
no trace of the great three-decker. I thought my brain had gone 
wrong and rang the bell for Agnes; but when she, too, could see 
nothing of her, a terrible apprehension took hold of me; and when 
the alarm guns from the fort began to thunder, I knew the vessel 
had gone down. I hear near a thousand men were aboard of her.” 
The very quietness with which the ship went down, the seeming 
absence of danger, the utter unpreparedness of the victims, rendered 
the calamity all the more terrible and overwhelming. Eight hundred 
men—more than were killed on the English side at the battle of 
Trafalgar—perished on a waveless sea and a windless day within sight 
of land in less time than it took a woman to write a short letter! We 
need hardly say that, Mr. Payn being the narrator of these stories, 
they are told simply and naturally, without any attempt at word- 
painting or fine writing; and, so far as he is concerned, the habit of 
producing fiction does not seem to disqualify him for dealing with fact. 

We have received from Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston two 
‘‘ Natural History Plates” and a map of the West India Islands, 
additions to their excellent series of wall maps and illustrations for 
schools. 
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Stebbing (G ), Among the Garbonari, L2M0....66......ccceecceseeceeeeecee (Hatchard) 3/6 
Seoddare CW. O.),. Water Fam, OF BiG... .ccsasscsencsncsesce-oe sasesnesad (Bickers) 36 
Stokes (L.), The Teacher’s Gradual, 12mo ..... .(W. W. Gardner) 26 
Sturgis (J., Julia Maidment, 2 vols. Cr 8VO ... 6... ceseecee eeceeeeeees (Longmans) 21/0 
Verne (J.), The Archipelago on Fire, 16M0  ........ccceccesensercee seceeceeeeeses (Low) 7/6 
Wilkins — Growth of Homeric sini NOE oi; i sactasescasdaaseduaavaece (Simpkin) 6/0 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR. a 








Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .. ae. 2 Cina CM 81.869 Ss 
Including postage to any “Of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, a ed ana ne OM cca ons 8...8 7 6 
Incinding postage to India, China, &e. oS & Se 016 3.....0 8 2 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Outsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
NANI. sasncvinindcanncacaeedaneesasenonte £1010 0}; Narrow Column.............. enna a 10 6 
Half-Page....... Half-Column .... nen 15 0 
Quarter-Page .......ccccccccccccoes ° Quarter-Column. eoce F 17 0 





Six lines and under, ies and 9d per on for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ad LIBERT Y”| “222272” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 


“LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
ART PRICE 48 9D PER YARD. 

Patterns Post FREE. 
“Liperty’’? ArT FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 


F A B R | C S s Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Free. 


New Parrenys Post Frer.|£Grones House: } REGENT STREET, W. 








IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED, 


From 24s to £100, 


HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 
MANTELS. 





Illustrated price list on application. 


290 to 294 43 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 





HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and G. 
SM ED LEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
: Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 





| ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 


EARS. 


Latest Price List of Wines, 


Spirits, and Liqueurs on 
application 


BARTON & CO. 


ADDRESS: 
59 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 





HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 1884. 


APOLLINARIS. 


ANNUAL SALE, 


“THE QUEEN OF | 
TEN MILLIONS. 


TABLE WATERS,” 





It is the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


pleasing fragrance to the breath, 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 





TONGA 


proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


FOR 
Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 


N E U R A L G I A. Of all Chemists. 


“Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 


Dn 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





a 

The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Curprzs 

Ursam, AND Co,’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.9.4° 

where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, R 

The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





R, K, 
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BY THE LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL, — 

A SERIES of TEN PAPERS on “DISESTABLISHMEN?T” 
1. DISESTABLISHMENT—WHAT IS IT? 3d per doz., 1s 94 per 100, ; 
2. WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO TO DISSENTERS? 6a per doz., 336d per 109, 
3. WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO TO THE CHURCH? 31 per doz, Iso per 109, 


4, WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO TO THE TITHE-PAYERS? 39 r 
1s 9d per 100. Per doz, 


5. WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO TO THE POOR? 64 per doz., 33 6a per 109, 


6. WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO TO THE CAUSE OF Pp 
CHARITY? 3d per doz., 1s 9d per 100, ae AND 


7. WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO TOTHE STATE? 6d per doz., 3s 6d per 
8. WOULD IT PLEASE GOD? 34d per doz., 1s 9d per 100, 


9. THOUGHTS FOR THOUGHTLESS PEOPLE AND CHURCHMEN WHO 
WISH FOR DISESTABLISHMENT. 6d per doz., 33 6d per 100, 


10. A WORD TO DISSENTERS. 34d per doz., 1s 9d per 100, 
Also in Packet, containing 40 Papers, assorted, Is, 

The above Series comprises Ten Papers of four and eight pages, which are 
printed in good type, and specially adapted for general distribution at the preset 
crisis, 

Advantageous terms upon large numbers for district circulation on Application 
to the Publishers. na 


100, 


CHURCH REFORM. Being Papers on the Subject, with 
full Notes and Introduction. Re-issue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2¢ 64, 
Without Introduction. 


Small-paper Edition. Limp cloth, 1s. 


DEMOCRACY and the ESTABLISHED CHURCH. By 


Spencer L. HoutanD, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, Revised, this day 
Post 8vo, paper cover, Is; cloth, 1s 6d. “ 


London: WILLIAM HUNT and CO., 12 Paternoster Row. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY for, DECEMBER, 
1885. 2s 6d. 
THE INTERPRETERS OF GENESIS AND THE INTERPRETERS OF Nature. By Pro- 
fessor Huxley. 

Our InsuLaR 1GNORANCE. By Professor Seeley. 
Smatu Hotpines. By the Right Hon. Hari Nelson. 
Tue Rep Cross. By John Furley. 
INSANITY AND CRIME. By the Right Hon. Lord Bramwell. 
Sotar Mytus. By Professor Max Miiller. 
STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS : THEIR USE AND ABUSE, 
Wat GEOGRAPHY OUGHT TO BF, 
PREVENTION. 





By Fortescue Fox, 
By Prince Krapotkin. 

By the Dowager Countess of Shrewsbury. 

THE NEW French CHAMBER. By Mons. Yves Guyot (Député). 

Leoparpi. By Constance Fletcher, 

A STRATEGICAL View OF TuRKEY. By Hobart Pasha. 

CAPITAL AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF Lanp. By his Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
London: KEGAN Paut, Trencu, and Co. 


(‘IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


The next ENTRANSE EXAMINATION will be held in LONDON in MARCH, 
1886, The Sir Francis Goldsmid Scholarship of the annual value of £45, and 
two Scholarships of the annual value of £42 and £30 respectively, all tenable 
for three years, will be awarded in connection with this Examination. Candi- 
dates for Scholarships who bave already passed an examination qualifying for 
admission to the College, vill not be required t» pay an examination fee.—Forms 
of entry and further information may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss 
KENSINGTON, 22 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W. The Forms must be 
returned, filled up, by January 31st. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 
1886, Four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years. Candi 
dates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For farther particulars apply to the 














! 
| BARON 


THE WELL KNOWN | 
APERIENT MINERAL 
WATER. 


** Most suitable for PprRo- 


! 
FR I EDR I CHSHALL | LONGED use.” —PROF. SEEGEN. 
|  ‘* Most efficacious. 
| isto appreciate its high value.”— 
J. von Liesiea. 
| ** The LONGER Friedrichs- 
|hall is taken, the SMALLER 7s 
|the quantity necessary to effect 
|the  purpose.”—S1r 
THOMPSON. E. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS 
| MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





s INVEN N 
To know it “> 


Aan 


HENRY TRADE MARK, 


AND 





EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO0,’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
DENT and CoO. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London: 








_—" EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


WANTED, after Christmas, in the Boys’ Grammar 
School, Aston, Pirmingham, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER. The possession of a Government and 
Drawing Certificate, and ability to teach Elementary 
Latin and French, will be strong recommendations. 

Salary, £100 per annum. No residence is provided. 

Cardidates are requested to forward their apvlica- 
tions, with copy testimonials, on or before November 
25th, to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, 
New Street, Birmingham, from whom forms of 
application may be obtained. 

Birmingham, November 3rd, 1885, 





ANTED.—A HEAD MISTRESS 

for HARRAGE HALL COLLEGE for 

GIRLS, qualified to give a thorough education and 
to carry on a good Boarding School. Fupils are 
prepared for the University Examinations. Salary, 
£100, and capitation fee, with board, lodging, and 
laundress.—Applications to be sent with not more 
than five testimonials, to Mrs. CLOUGH, Embley, 
Romeey, on or before December 12th, 








O the CHARITABLE.—A LADY is 
anxious to COLLECT £10, to supplement £30 
which the parents of an epileptic child are able to 
raise, to put the child into a hospital for the next 
twelve months. The sum required is £1, Charges 
for epileptic chronic cases are so high, and admission 
to hospitals so difficult to obtain for such patients, 
that the parents, though in a respectable position, 
require help. Reference is kindly permitted to Mrs. 
Henry Hurt, Wellow Hall, Newark, Notts, and to W. 
A. Jevons, Ksq., Solicitor, 19 Sweeting Street, Liver- 
pool.—Contributions to be sent to JOHN HUTTON, 
Esq., 6 Rock Terrace, Buxton, Derbyshire, who will 
acknowledge all sums received up to December 15th 
in the Spectator of Saturday, December 19th. The 
smallest contributions will be gratefully received. _ 


HE GENERAL ELECTION.— 
PORTRAITS of Mr. GLADSTONE and the 
Marquis of SALISBURY. Each on paper, 22} by 
174 in., now ready, of all Stationers and Newsagents, 
price 6d ; or direct from MARLBOROUGH, GOULD, 
and CO., 52 Old Bailey, E.C., post-free on receipt of 
eight stamps, proofs on paper, 30 by 22in., 10s 6d 
each. These Portraits have been passed and approved, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 

EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, Nov. 30th, 

5 Pall Mall East, from ten till five. Admi‘ssion, ls; 
Catalogue, 64.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE 
TUITION for DELICATE BOYS. Separate 
bed rooms. Covered gymnasium and fives court; 
swimming bath.—“ M. A.,” Brinklea, Bournemonth. 





OLLEGE, at WESTFIELD.—For 
Ladies preparing for London Univ. Exam. 
Entrance Exam., Dec. 15th.—For forms of entrance 
apply to the Secretary to the Council, Miss G. CLEVE- 
BAYLEY, The Wilderness, Ascot. 
DUCATION, SOUTH DEVON.— 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, EXMOUTH. Very 
healthy sitnation. Cricket field, covered playground, 
cubicles. House Scbolarships vacant at Christmas. 
References—General Goodwyn, C.B., Stoneborough, 
Budleigh Salterton ; 8, B. V, Asser, Esq., Windlesham 
Court, Bagshot. 
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LENCE SCHOOL, 
UTTON Vie 


—G. L._ BENNETT, Esq., M.A. 
= wae holar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
forvatant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. poe om " 

igh-Class_ Public School. All Masters University 
Lr Classical and modern sides, Remarkably 
on situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 
pe am workshop, fives-courts, cricket field. 
. ble exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 
eer other approved places of advanced study. _ 
QuTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 
ee eles £30 and £2) per annum, will be 
) d for COMPETITION at CLOTHWORKERS’ 


LL, Mincing Lane, on January 12th and 13th, 








For particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER. 
ay1LL HILL SCHOOL. 


ing FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
ities geet by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 
1973, ‘Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond.; 
“with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond, 
1379, Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship. 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1930. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1981, With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripos, Camb. . . 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1892. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
Historic U Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1333, *Historical Tripos, Camb, 
Classical Tripos, Camb. 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
1935, Classical Tripos, Camb. 
Also. *Final Honours Examinations of the In- 
corporated Law Society. 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours. 


rT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSGIPS of 
£10 and £69 respectively, open to all first-year 
Students, will be offered for competition in October, 
1886. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the “Preliminary Scientific ’’ and ‘ Intermeliate 
MB.” Examinations of the University of London, and 
may be joined at any time, 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practica, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particnlars may he obtained 
fromthe Medica! Secretary, ak ig RGE RENDLE, 


V. M. ORD, Dean. 
ILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP. 
A GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of 
£5) a year, for three years, is offerei for AWARD 
upon the results of the PRELIMINARY EXAMINA. 
TION of the VICTORIA UNIVERSITY in June next, 
The Scholarship is tenable in Owens College, Man- 
chester, or University College, Liverpool. In 1887 a 
Gilchrist Scholarship will be awarded on the results 
of the Matriculation Examination of the London Uni- 
versity, and will be tenable in Owens College only. In 
future years the award will be made alternately on 
the results of the Victoria University Preliminary 
Examination and the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination. 
For full particulars, apply to Dr. GREENWOOD, 
Principal of the Owens College, Manchester. 
HENRY Wm. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar, 
Owens Colleze, Manchester. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 

INSTITUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, Central Institution, 
Exhibition Road, S.W. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD 
on TUESDAY, January 12th, 1886, and on the threo 
following days. For farther particulars apply at 
Exhibition Road, 8.W., or at Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, 
Director and Secretary. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1836. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Pablic Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars,apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, London (for 
LADIES), 
8and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 
mrhe PROFESSORSHIPS of BIOLOGY and HIS- 
TORY are VACANT. 
Applications and testimon‘als to be sent to the 
SECRETARY, not later than December 4th, 1885. 
B, SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
ofELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken, Terms on application. Highest 
Teferences to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 





COMPLETED SCHEME 


OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





HE HANOVER INTER- 
NATIONAL COLLEGE, 

ALTE BURG, near HAMELN, Province HANOVER. 
Twenty hours from London. 
Patron—The Right Rev. BISHOP TITCOMB, D.D. 
Warpen—Commander J. L. HEANE, R.N. 
Heap Master—The BARON de ZEPELIN, 
Late Senior Master of Modern Languages at Reading 
Schoo!, Queen Elizabeth’s, and the Wyggeston 
Schools, Leicester, 

Accommodation for 200 boys. English Public 
School education through the medium of the German 
Languaze, 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst. 

Further particulars and prospectus of the HEAD 
MASTER, at the College; and of the London Agent, 
aa STOCKINGS, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, 


&. 





RENTWOOD, WORSLEY, near 
MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS con- 
ducted by Mrs. F. SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident 
and visiting Teachers.—For terms and references, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ONDON.—INNS of COURT 
FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 
CENTRAL and QUIET. 
Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawing room, &c., over- 
look extensive gardens. 

Table d’héte from 5.30. Chirzes mo‘terate. 
ROOMS for WEDDING BREAKFASTS, 
BANQUETS, MEETINGS, &ce. 

Electric Light, Hydraulic Lifts. 
Telephone No, 2,592. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


On the Ser Shore. Air pure and bracing. Climate 
mild and equable during the Autumn and Winter 
Months. Visitors received en pension from Three 
Guineas per week, inclusive.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 

I AW LIFEASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1823, 
Assets on Slst December, 1884 ... 
Income for the Year 1884......... cs £454,633 
Amount paid in claims to 3lst Dec., 1884 £14,208,926 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ending December 3lst, 1884......... £690,945 
Peversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £5,839,937 

The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 

The Limits of Fr e travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 

Claims paid immediately on proof of death and 
Title. | 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction. 

Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the Actuary. 











£5,375,995 









The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
fT OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Socziety, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital Fully Subscribed __... ‘on .«. £2,500,000 
Life Fand in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about ‘as es «ee «900,000 
Total INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MiLuions. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds . £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 











UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1889. 
Pail-up Capital £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund one aaa <a £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buiidings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS. 
UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Cypital £1,509,000 


teserve Funds ig i aa £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000.000 


The Directors of the Union Bauk of Anstralia, 
Limited, are prepared to receive in London Inscribed 
Stock Deposits, bearing Interest piyable half-yearly 
at the rate of Four per Cent. per Annum, to be in- 
scribed at this Office, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates will be issued, 

These Inscribed Stock Deposits will be repayable 
at the option of the Bank ouly, and on its giving 
twelve months’ previous notice to the holders, 

In the event of repayment being mae on or after 
January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but if prior to 
January Ist, 1905, it will be ata premium of one per 


cont. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inseribed Stock Deposit 
Certific.tes free of charge on application. 

A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied for, 
which will give the advantage of negotiability to the 


stock, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury. E.C. 


London, November 2nd, 1885. 
| died tial ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 
BY TEE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORN HILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,009. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... «. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enpn Orrick—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORN HILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Instituted A.D. 1696. . 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Mutual, both Fire and Life. 
Profits Divided Annually. 
Bonuses Large. 
Expenses Moderate. 
No Personal Liability. 
Annual Income, £305,625. 
Accumulated Funds, £,124,565. 
No 26New Bridge Street, E.C. 2 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstTaBLisuED 1752. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lig&tuing 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
. WILLIAM C. Ee} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
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" DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Catalogues free, 


— 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 





Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


HEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
allow 3d discount in the shilling otf the published 
prices of all New Books, School Prizes, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Church Services, Annuals, Diaries, 
Pocket Books, Peerages, & A large and choice 
stock, many in handsume calf and morocco bindings, 
suitable for presents, well displayed in show-rooms, 
to select from. Export and country orders punctually 
executed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C.—Catalogues gratis and postage 
free. 
FLVERY CONCEIVABLE | QUES. 
TION, whether trivial or important, is accn- 
rately answered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
and INFORMATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, 1s 
and upwards, withstamps for reply. This institution 
has access to all the best sources of information in 
existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 
Write for prospectus. 
HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and stroug-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREEF. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 





3AG. 





HENRY STONE AND SON, Nappisturrs 
BANBURY. 
“yry’s a or 
URE 
(JONCENTRATED 


{OCOA. 


‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitu'e for tea for young persons,.’’—Sir Cwas, A, 
CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 

A NOTHER Cure this week of Chronic 

Jough, Cold, Sleeplessness, &c., by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. Mr. A. Holden, 
Gorton Villa, Gorton, Manchester, writes :—‘* During 
40 years’ usage of Dr. Locock’s Wafers for coughs, 
colds, and inflamed Inngs, always in the worst 
attacks, before taking two complete small boxes, I 
have been all right.’’ (Signed) ABRAHAM HOLDEN, 
Mill Manager. Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly relieve 
and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in 
the chest, rheumatism—and taste pleasantly. Sold at 
1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box by all Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S — PILLS.—Nothing 


se preserves the health so well as these alterative 
Pills in changeab'e weather, or when our nervous 
systems are irritable. They act admirably on the 
stomach, liver, and kidneys, and sothoroughly purify 
the blood, that they are the most efficient remedy for 
warding off derangements of the stomach, fever, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and other maladies, and giving 
tone and energy toenervated valetudinarians. All 
who have the natural and laudable desire of main- 
taining their own and their family’s health, cannot 
do better then trust to Holloway’s Pills, which cool, 
regulate, and strengthen. These purifying Pills are 
suitable for all ages, seasons, climates, and constitu- 
tions, when all other means fail, and are the female’s 
best friend, 








MARCUS WARD'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEWEST PICTURE-BOOK. 
SLATE and PENCILVANIA. Being 


the Adventures of Dick on a Desert Island. De- 
ciphered by WALTER CRANE, in 24 Full-Page 
Coloured Illustrations. Decorated boards, with 
fanciful end-papers, large 4to, 2s 6d. 


COMPANION to “AT HOME” and ** ABROAD.” 
and JUDY, and SOME of 
THEIR FRIENDS. Described by FREDERIC 
E. WEATHERLY. Illustrated in colours by 
PATTY TOWNSEND. Bound in decorated 
boards, with cloth back and coloured edges, post 
4to, 5s, 5 
THREE FAIRY PRINCESSES: OLD 
STORIES TOLD ANEW. By ELIZA KEARY, 
and realised in colours by CAROLINE PATER- 
SON. Brilliant binding, small 4to, 23 61. 





The OGRE. A Story for Children. A 
Child’s Phantasy Regarding a Musician and his 
Music. By MAY CUNNINGTON, With numerous 
Illustrations, Decorated boards, medium 8vo, ls. 





SEVEN JUVENILE PLAYS for 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. Being Little 
Comedies designed for Little Folks, By GEORGE 
FULLER. Grey cloth, crown 8vo, 4s, 


ROBERT BURNS; an Anniversary 
Poem, read before the Burns Society of New 
York. By DUNCAN MACGREGOR CRERAR, 
Every page has an Illustration of the Bard’s 
Poems and Life. Printed in brown on antique 
paper, 23. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 


London, Belfast, and New York. 








MARCUS WARD'S CALENDARS. _ 


Eleventh Year of Publication. Price ls. 


The SHAKSPERE CALENDAR. 


For the Wall, with Leaves (to be removed from 
the block daily), bearing Day, Date, and Month 
in prominent type, and a Quotation from Shak- 
spere for every day in the year. New Selection 
each year. The Block is on a handsome mount, 
illustrating the passage from Troilus and Cressida; 
—‘‘ Time is like a fashionable host.” 





~ Kighth Year of Publication. Price ls, 


DAY UNTO DAY. A Holy Scripture 
Calendar, on the same plan as the above, with a 
Text for every day in the Christian Year. The 
mount for 1886 bears a Picture from Leonardo da 
Vinci, ‘‘ Christ disputing with the Doctors,” in a 
border of Passion Flowers, 





SEVENTH YEAR of PUBLICATION. Price 1s. 
EVERY DAY. A Wall-Calendar for 


every Home on the Shakspere Calendar plan, but 
with Quotations from various Writer:, applicable 
to Every-day Life. The mount for 1886 repre- 
sents a Handsome Cabinet with Porcelain and 
Bric-a-brac. 





A NEW BLOCK CALENDAR. Price ls, 
TO-DAY. Similar in construction to 
the above, but with much larger date-block and 
prominent figures, &c., readable at a considerable 
distance. Invaluable for offices of every kind. 
Quotations, Wise and Witty, from all Writers. 


CALENDAR of the SEASONS. For 


the Pocket-Book. With four exquisite landscapes. 
Eight pages containing the usual calendar in- 
formation. Price 6d. 





Of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy Dealers. 
Wholesale of 
MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
Oriel House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases. By 
Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &c. 
London: C. MircHELt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; Simprin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


OLONIES. — OCCUPATION for 
PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANTA, 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60. Pamphlets free, 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL TRAINING 
FOR 


or HOME 











eo FARMING. 


MANAGERS—Messrs. KEMBLE and STUART, 
: East Harptree, Bristol. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
otations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











Patronised by Her Gracicus Majest th 
Members of the Royal Family, the Gon 
Offices, and principal Public Companies a 
Nobility aud Gentry of the United Kingdom 


LETTS’S 
DIARIES FOR 189¢ 


Meet every requirement, being the 
best, aud most practical kind a Pet, 
These well-known and old-established Diaries 
PUBLISHED ONLY by 
LETTS SON, and CO, Limit 
33 King William Street, London Bridge, hoe 
from whom Price Lists and Catalogues can be had 
or from any Stationer or Bookstall, . 


ween, 
ment 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, wi : 
riece, * Kaffaelle’s School of Athens’ 300" 


THE OLD MORALITy 


TRACED HISTORICALLY AND APPLIED 
PRACTICALLY, 


By EDWARD HOWLEY, Esq,, B.L, 
Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 


MISS COBBE’S WORKs. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. By Francs 


Power Conse. Reprinted fromthe Contemporay, 
Review, with Additions and a Preface, 8yo, cloth, 
2s 6d. . 


The PEAK in DARIEN, and other Inquiries 
touching Concerns of the Sonl and the Body, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. as 


Miss F. POWER COBBE.—The DUTIES of 
WOMEN. A Course of Lectures delivered jg 
London and Clifton. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE. Essays 
on the Life after Death, and the Evolution of 
Social Sentiment. Second English edition, 2) 
pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5:, ‘ 


ALONE to the ALONE. A Collection of 
Prayers. Third English edition, with additiong} 
Preface, 221 pp. crown 8y0, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s, 

WitiramMs and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street 

Covent Garden, London; and 29 Sonth Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh, 


UNIFORM WITH OUTSKIRTS OF REVELATION 
Just published, Second and Revised Edition, 


, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 
ISTORICAL RELIGION and 
BIBLICAL REVELATION. By Henry 


Harris, B.D.,Rector of Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

“This thoughtful little hook, which compre:ses so 
much intoasmall compass. We have much satisfaction 
in hailing the writer as the contributor of important 
material to the :rgument of the Christian evidences,” 
Guardian, 

London: Henry Frowpek, Amen Corner, F.C, 





Cloth, 8vo, price 103 6d. 
HE CHARITIES’ REGISTER and 
DIGEST. 
Local, Voluntary, General, and Endowed, 


A Book of Information regarding the Charities in 
or available for the Metropoli:', and the Legal and 
other provisions for the relief of the poor; friendly, 
benefit, benevolent, and trade societies, savings-banks, 
&c., with an Introduction on “ How to Help Cases of 
Distress.”’ 


LonGMans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, 
E.C.; CHarity ORGANISATION Socrety, 15 Bucking- 
ham Street, W.C. 

Now ready, for DECEMBER, 1885. Price 1s. 
HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. JOSEPHA S. EXELL, M.A. 

ConTENTS:—The Book of Zechariah: its Author- 
ship, by Rev. David Shanks, D.D.—The Patriarchal 
Times: the First Age of History, by Rev. Thos, 
Whitelaw, D.D.—The Advent of the Word of God to 
a Human Life, by the Editor.—The Old Testament 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries, by Rev. Professor 
A. H. Sayce, M.A.—St. Peter and St. Clement of 
Rome, by Rev. J. F. Vallings, M.A.—The Order of 
Christ’s Revelation, by Rev. George Matheson, D.D. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciarg, 38 George Street. 

London: KrGan Pau, TRENCH, and Co. 

TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCI4- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTSis 
prepared to send the above pamphlet, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post frea, on 
receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate of 
10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, w.c., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall 
Mall East, &.W. = 

“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FSS, 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. | ’ 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &o 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservs 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E03 
Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester ; 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, 
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YUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


4) to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
9] REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
For the Newest and Best Books. 
STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
Tastefully bound by the best workmen. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately, in half-morocco, &e. 


Lists and Prospectuses postage free. 


MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


London : 


Miss 8. K. HUTTON’S 
Now ready, price 5s, with 5 choice Illustrations, and handsomely bound. 
DESSIE FENNIMORE. 
A Tale of Country-Town Children. 
By S. K. HUTTON, Author of “ Holiday-Time at Forest House,” &c. 


“The merit of this tale consists in its hnmonur. 
grown-up people, are admirably sketched in it.’’—Spectator. 


NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


The children, and even the 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 2 27 Paternoster Row. 





Morning Post. 


** Overwhelmingly attractive.”—Yorkshire Post 
* A high place must be given f 
** Will be welcome in any family where young 


“ We se'dom meet with suc’ 
got up in a delicate and really beautiful binding.’’—Litera 


PLEASE TELL ME A TALE! 


This entirely New and Original Collection of Short Tales to be read or told 
to Children from four to ten years of age. 
By Miss YONGE, 8. BARING GOULD, Miss COLERIDGE, 
and other Eminent Authors, 
3 published this day, in extremely elegant and artistic binding, and is one of the 
most attractive children’s books of this season. 
Price 33 6d; by post, 3s 9d. 





ies.”—Seotsman. 


1ildren are to be found.”’— 


to this volume o 








1achiarmitg collection of tales... ..mos‘ tastefully 
y Churchman, 


SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W., and all Booksellers. 











A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CHANTREY’S PEAK SCENERY ; 
or, Views in Derbyshire. 


Twenty-nine heantiful and highly-finished Etchings on Copper by W. B. and 
GEORGE COOKE, after Drawings by Sir FRANCIS L. CHANTREY, R.A. 
(“The English Phicias.’’?) With Topographical Descriptions by James Croston, 
F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Old Manchester and its Worthies,”’ &c. 


bound, cloth extra, gilt «dges, £1 11s 6d. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. Derby: FRANK MURRAY. A 


Fifty Copies on Large Paper (very few 
left), with Proofs on India Bay er, imperial 4to, half-mvorocco, uncut, £4 45 nett. 


Room, British Museum. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, 
Royal 4to, elegantly 





Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue » pp. 155, pri 1 


THE AUTOTYPE 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”’—Leteu Hest. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Prospectus and Catalegue on applicition. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in this Collection. 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNER 
by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, MA A 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawreu 


STREET. 


’S ““ LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commentaries 


», and Rare Works from the Print- 


Paintings, Drawings, Engravinzs, Photozraphs, &c., carefully framed. 


** Av atotype in Relation to Household Art,” with 
‘e 61, post free. 


COMPANY, LONDON. 





Now ready, price One Shil inz. 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER, 1885. 

1.4 Girton Girt. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
(Conclusion.) 

AUBER. 

A Dream OF VENICE. 

“On,—Mapame !’’—Parts I.-IT. 

THe VILLAGE MAIDEN. 

EventIpE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Rev. JOHN 
RessELL, THE Hunting Parson. 

Last YEAR'S CHERRIFS. 

HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. 

THe Newspaper-Boy AND THE Wax-Lapy. 

THe OLp FoLK 

MitreCovrt. By Mrs. J. H. Ridde 1. (Continued.) 
*,* Caves for binding the volumes of ** Temp!e Bar” 

can be obtained o f all Booksellers, price ls each. 

Richarp BENTLEY and | Son, New Burlington Street. 


Sie 92709 


Peers 


Fifth} {Year. 
Every Month, ps'ce 6d, profusely illu-trated. 
NOWLEDGE. — Edited by 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR 
ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. By Richi urd A. Proctor. 
Bietx or Reiicious Impress:0Nns 
DirFereNT Kinps OF Coan. By W. “Mattien Williams. 
Story OF Creation. By Edward Clod d. 
Taz New Star in ANDROMEDA. By the Fditor. 
wipers Bi )URS WITH THE Microscope. By Henry J. 
lack 
ort = LECREATIONS (Colour and Light). By 
SoctaL, W As Ps. By E. A. Bu ler. 
Mts Ic. By Bironess Von Ge ttran, 

As well as Articles on Indian Myths, by Stella 
Occidens ; Dr. W. B. Carpenter; C he arles Darwin ; 
Movemer its of the Planets; Mr. Herbert Spencer on 
Priesthoods ; the Skies in the Southern Hemisphere ; 
Something xbout Mynas; New Books, &c. ; Chess, by 
Mephisto ; Discarding at Whist, by Mogul. 

Published first of every month, 6d ; post free, 73d. 











s London: Wyman andjsons, and all Booksellers and | 


talls, 
OURNAL of EDUCATION. 
No 197, for DY CEMBER. 
1. “ Nor PuntsHED AND CURED.’ 
2. CoLp SHOULDERS. 
3. TEACHERS OF ENGLISH IN FRENCH SCHOOLS. 
4 Ant TEACHING AND CuiLp NaTuRE. By E. Cooke. 
Part I. 

5. REviews.—Cotterili’s Suggested Reforms in Pub- 
lic Schools ; Sels’s Bric t History of the German 
Lanenage; Dr. Warne~’s Physical Expression ; 
Teanaietions of Victor Hugo, &e. 

6. Curistmas Books 

+ CORRESPONDENCE :—Professor Earle on Beowulf ; 
Professor Wilkins on London Matriculation ; | 
Education and Disestabli-hment, &c. 

& TRANSLATION one AND — PRIZE. 
e 6d, per post 7d. 
Offices : my Fleet’ Street, yo EC. 








| 


| 


| H. Boughton, A.R.A., P. H. 


9 
BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE. 
No. 842. DECEMBER, 1885, 2s 61. 
CONTENTS. 

FortuNe’s WHEEL.—Part IX. 

Heven Favcit. 

A Visit To Tsvsima: AN INCIDENT OF RUSSIAN 

AGGREssion. By Laurence Oliphant. 

MERLIN AND KENTIGERN : A LEGEND OF TWEEDDALE. 
By J.8 

Tur Scots anp EnGuisH Bowmen, 

REMINISCENCES OF AN “‘ATTACHE.”—The Paris 
Exhibition of 1867.—Conversation with Thiers, 
1869.—Riots, 

THe Crack oF Doom.—Part V. 

Tur GREAT Britain Industrial COMPANY. 

FSTABLISHMENTS AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


WitiiaAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF 
9 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
A CHARMING NUMBER. 

Containing Contributions by R. D. Blackmore, Wm. 
Plack, Edwin Arnold, W. D. Howells, George H. 
Boughton, A.R.A., Elizabeth S. Phelps, Constance» 
Fenimore Woolson, Wm. Hamilton Gibson, Brander 
Matthews, Charles Dudley Warner, George Wa. 
Curtis. 

And Illustrations by the following Artist 
Edwin A. Abbey, F. Dielman, Leon Bonvin, i 
c alderon, R. A Ss. 
Reinhart, Alfred Frederi icks, W. T. Smedley, i urd 
Pyle. 

*.* The Christmas Number takes the place of the 
De Ci smber Number, and commences the New Volume 
for 1886. 

London: Sampson Low, _anemn, SEARLE, and 
RivixaTon, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 








RCA’ PEC’ ru RAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of HOLLAND (Choir-Sereen and 
Spires—Enkhuizen, Haarlem, and Leyden).—See the 
BUILDER (price 41, by post, 41d; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19s); also Dez signs for Stained Glass, by E. 
Burne Jones, A.R.A. ; Hatchett’s Hotel and White 
Horse Cellars ; House, Westwood, Leed:.—Books for 
Architectural Students, I1.—Foreign Railways and 
English Rail-makers.—The Proportions of the Human 
Figure, by C. Roberts, F.R.C.S.—Architectural 
Association Meeting, &c,—46 Catherine Street, and 





all Newsmen, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


_— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECFMBER. 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 
Dean of Wells. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET. By Professor Sayce, 
THE Story or Bis. By Mary F. Wilson. 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
By Rev. W. Walter Edwards, 
REASON audi | ELIGION. By Principal Fairbairn, 
Two Sones. By Michael Field. 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Bradford. 
BULGARIA AND ServiA. By E. A. Freeman. 
ConTEMPORARY Lire AND THOUGHT IN France. By 
Gabriel Monod. 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1. Ecclesiastical History. By Professor G. T. Stokes. 
2. General Literature. 
IssistER and Co, Limited, 56 Lid 


By the 


By Gamaliel 


gate Hill, E.C. 


Now ready, for DECEMBER, price ls. 
rmuk EBXPOSITOR. 
Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
Bisuor Ligut t's “I@natius AND Potycarp.” By 
Prof. A. Harnac k, Ph.D. 
THE SEcoND EPISTLE TO THE CoRINTHIANS. By 
Prof. Godet, D.D. & 
THE Revis ED. VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, A 
Critical Estimaie. Conclusion By Revs. A. Cy 
Jennip gs, M. A., and W. H. Lowe, M.A. 
CYkus. By Prot. J. M. Fuller, M. A. 
Ga. IL, A Study in the Connection «f Doctrines. 





. D. F. Sa'’mond, D.D. 
HE OLp Tresta- 





by Rev. 
Brevia:—Hebraia. B : K. c ,D.D. 
NOTICF.—A tine Etching of Prefessor Godet, by 
Manesse, will be given wi th the January Number as a 
Fronti-piece to the Volume just cou 
London: Hoppas and Strovauron, 27 7 Paterr noster 


Row. 













ember 1st, ls 61 
pores iN ‘C HURC H CHRONICLE 
and REVIEW. 

1. Tue ELEctTIons. 

2. THe Cuurcu or Urrrcur. 

3. Brsuop REINKENS ON CONSCIENCE. 

4. BeYsCHLAG’s "OLD CATHOLIcIsm.,”’ 

5, OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS MOVEMENTS IN FORFIGN 
CHURCHES. 





6. Bishop HERz20G’s PASTORAL. 

7. AkT Stupents.—Miss Mayor's College. 

8. THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN L885, 

9. SHORT CuRONICLE FOR THREE MONTHS, 

10, CHINA AND THE VATICAN. 

ll. Norices :—Cyriacus, Mesolora, Wyclif, Meyrick, 


Goulburn, Arthur, Titcomb, "ke. 
12, THe ANGLO-CONTINENTAL SOCIETY, 
Rivinetons, 3 Waterloo Place, London, 













2 ere tenement lila oN. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S - 


————_____ 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 








Just published, price &s, in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. By Ricnarp Lovett, M.A. With a Map.and 127 Illustrations, engraved by E. Whymper, R. Taylor, Pearson 


“ One of the most charming books on Norway that has appeared for a long time. It is thoroughly creditable to all concerned in its prodaction 
“ An extremely well got up, handsome, and usefal book for a present.”’—Scotsman. 


to be one of the successes of the season.”’—Academy. 


By the Marquis of LORNE. P 
CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With numerous fine Engravings by E. Whymper, from Sketches by the 
Marquis «f Lorne, Sydney Hall, and others, forming 1 handsome volume for 
the drawing-room table. Imperial 8yo, 83, extra cloth boards, gilt; or 25s 
bound in morocco, elezant. 

By Dr. 


SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Macav ay, Editor of the ‘Leisure Hour,” &c. Containing the Sea in Poetry, 
Physical Geography of the Sea, the Sea in History, and the Harvest of the 
Sea. 8s, in handsome cloth; or 25s, in morocco, elegant. 

Mr. RvSKIN says :—“ This beautiful book is by far the best I have cver seen on 
its subject, and will be a mest precious gift-book for me.” 


WINTER PICTURES. By Poet and Artist. An elegant 
book, most appropriate for a Christmas or New Year’s Gift. Profrsely 
Ilustrated in the finest style of wood-engraving. By Epwarp Wuymrer. 
Quarto, 6s, cloth boards, gilt edges, 

“The wood-engravings by Mr. Edward Whymper are designed in accordance 
with the subject and tore of the poems selected by the editor, whose choice does 
credit to his taste and judgment.””—Illustrated Londcn News, 


PAST and PRESENT in the EAST. By the Rev. Harry 
Jonrs, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. With fine Engravings by 
Edward Whymper. 5s, cloth, gilt edges. 

“We do not know of a volume of equally modest pretensions which gives so 
good an idea,as regards both letterpress and Illustrations, of its subject.’— 


Spectator. 

A CROWN of FLOWERS: Poems and Pictures. Edited 
by Cuartes Peters. With Illustrations by M. E. Edwards, Davidson, 
Knowles, Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., R. Catterton Smith, Barnes, Green, John C, 
Staples, G. H. Edwards, O’Kelly, Ralston, Smal!, Dadd, and other eminent 
Artists. GCs, handsome cloth, gilt. 

By 


ENGLISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
the late Rev. Samurn ManninG, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
With Coloared Frontispiece and numerous Wood Engravings, 8s, handseme 
cloth ; 25s, moreceo, elegant. 

“Tt is illustrated by a large nuwber of the very best wood engravings.’’—Art 

J trnal, 


ITALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


SamUEL ManninG, LL.D. New Edition, revised, with Additions by 
Green, D.D, Profusely Illustrated, New Edition, 8s, handsome cloth, gilt. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 





By 
bs 


With a Glance 


+ and others, 
» 1n 1 well Coserses 


Recently published, 
SCOTTISH PICTURES. By Dr. S. G. Green, Author of 
“German Pictures,” “French Pictures,’ &. Profusely Illustrated, ¢ 
handsome cloth; or, 253 moroce», elegant. oa 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS in the CHRISTIAN ogy. 


TURIES. By RicHarp UEatH. W igkralcasian aks 
po cloth, gilt, CHARD HEATH. With 8! Il:strations, qna:to, 10s, hand. 


The KING’S WINDOWS; or, Glimpses of the Wonderful 
Works of God. By Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. With 44 Illustrations. Unif 
with “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” Imperial 16mo, 63, cloth, bevelled cng 


NRA ARR AAA ARAAAANAL AAA 


NEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION, 
The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL VOLUME. The Family 


Journal of Instruction and Recreation, contains 860 pages i : 

reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Titent ation by Bets 
Artists. It forms a handsome [ilustrated Book for a Present, and a poe 
appropriate and instructive volume for a School, Family, Institution Ship 
or Parish Library. Price 7s, cloth; 8s 64, gilt edges ; 103 6d, half calf. » 


The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL VOLUME. Ti 


Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading, contains 828 pages, with Illustrations 
in Colours and numerous superior Wool Engravings. A very suitable Book 
for Presentation. It contains a great variety of Interesting and Instructivg 
Sabbath Reading for every Member of the Family, and is profusely Illustrated 
Price, 73, cloth ; 8s 61, extra, gilt edges; 10s 6.1, half calf. . 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Sixth Volume of “ The 


Girl’s Own Paper.” Containing 832 pages of interesting and nseful reading 
Stories by Popular Writers; Music by Eminent Composers ; Practical Papers 
for Young Housekeepers ; Medical Papers by a well-known Practitioner: 
Needlework, Plain and Fancy ; Helpful Papers for Christian Girls ; Papers on 
tersonable and Seasonible Dr.ss, &e. Profusely illustrated, price §s, in 
handzome cloth; 93 64, gilt edges. ‘ 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh Volume of 


“The Boy’s Own Paper.” Contsining 832 pazes of Tales of Schoolboy Life 
and of Adventure on Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every 
Season ; Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroal; Amusements for Summer 
and Winter; Instructive Papers written so as to be read by Boys and 
Youths. With many Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price 8s, handeome 
cloth ; 9s 6d, gilt edges. * . 





Please write for the Society’s ILLustratEep List OF Booxs ror PRESENTATION 


¢ 
a and the SELECTED AND Descriprivgs List oF Booxs, 





London: 56 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. 


BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 


EARLY CHURCH HIS 


** Well dizested in matter, and attractive in form.”—Atheneuin, 


* Noth 





isa charm about it which does not generally belong to Church histories.”’— Rock. 


* Beautifully illustrated; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
The book is by far the best popular work we Lave seen on the subject. 
engrossing as a novel.”—Graphic. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, 


CONCENTRATED 
PEPTONIZED 
No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverags 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


AT 


( ATTY 


MILK 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, 





WORCESTERSHIRE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 





terally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Richly Illustrated, 600 pp., 16s, 


ing cou'd be more landab!e than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout.”’— 


From beginning to ead it is as 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 


aahis 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


SAUCE, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that cach Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


SAUCE 


1d Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THRO LOVE and WAR. By 


Viocer Fane, Author of ‘Sophy, or the 
Adventures of a Savage,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


Sir ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bart. 


By Joun Berwick Harwoop, Author of “ Lady 
Flavia,’ &e. 3 vols. 


FAIRKATHERINE. By Darley 


Date. 3 vols. 


The BEAUTY of the WORLD. 


By A.J. DUFFIELD. 3 vols. 


A FAIRE DAMZELL. 


Esme Stvart. 


In the GOLDEN DAYS. By 


Epna Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,”’ “ We Two,” 
&e. New and Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. crown 810, 
6s, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


TORY. 


made excellent use of...... 


London, 


By 


K FOOD. 


(PATENT). 





A NEW STORY BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


Just published, in 1 vol., 256 pp., crown 8v0, 
cloth extra, price 3s 6d, 
HEATHER BELLES: 
A Modern Highland Story. 
By SIGMA. 


EDINBURGH: 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





cn Street, Strand. 


be had by orderthrongh avy Bookseller or Newsagent, or 


W. P. NIMMO, HAY, and MITCHELL, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


9D. in the 1s. DISCOUNT.—BICKERS 
e and SON senpply all NEW BOOKS, including 
Peerages and other Books of Reference, at a DI% 
COUNT of 3d in the 1s for Cash. Orders by post 
receive prompt and careful attention. Catalogues 
post-free.—l Leicester Square, London, W.0. 


at the Office, 1 
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SgELEY AND C08 NEW BOOKS. 


dicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen, 
WINDSOR. A Description of the 

Castle, Park, Town, and Neighbourhood. By 

the Rev. J. W. Lorrie. With 12 Plates and 

mmerous Vignettes. Imp. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
rice 2ls. 5 

’ ra. Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the 

| ge 4 i 
pistes, £4 4s. Just published. 
isis and THAMESIS: Hours 

on the River from Oxford to Hen'ey. By Pro- 

fessor A. J. CHURCH. With Etevhivgs and 

Vignettes, price 16: ee ; i 
ad ‘Alo a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the 
Plates, £2 2s. ; he 3 

Just published, price 5s. 
with the KING at OXFORD: a 
Story of the Great Rebelliop, By Professor A, 
J. Cuurcu. With Coloured Illustrations. 

“Xo writer of historical fiction takes more care in 
the collectic n of materiuls and the preservation of 
on rary colour.”’—Morning Post. 
en By the Same Author, 

“Stories of ancient times which have endeared the 
name of the writer to boy reades.”—Daily News. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO, 5s, 
STORIKS from HOMER. _ 5s. ; ie 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 53, 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. : 

STORIFS of the EAST from HERODOTUS. 5s, 
The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR 5. 

STORIES from LIVY. 5s. " 

Tie STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 


3s 6. 
4A TRAVELLER'S TRUS TALE from LUCIAN. 






3s 6d. 

HEROES and KINGS. 1s 6d. oar 

The CHANTRY PRIEST cof BARNET: a Tale of 
the Two Roses. 5s. 

Just published, price 5s. 

The ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT 
of REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH. By W. 
M. Conway, Kosece Professor of Art, University 
College, Liverpool. With 16 Jllustrations, cloth, 
gilt edges. 

Just published, price 5s. 

BORDER LANCES. By the 
Author of “Belt and Spur.’’ With Coloured 
Illustrations, 

“No pains bave been spared to make the book 
worthy cf itsaim, high as this is."—Daily Te’egruph. 
By the Same Author. 
BELT and SPUR. 5s. 
The CITY in the SEA, 5s. 
STORIES of the ITALIAN PAINTERS. 5a, 
Just published, price 53. 

CHURCH ECHOES : a Tale Illus- 
trative of the Daily Service of the Praycr-Book. 
By Mrs. Carey Brock, Author of ‘Sunday 
Echoes in Week-day Hours.” 

Just published, price 5s. 

A CRIPPLED ROBIN. A Story 
by M. E. WincHESTER, Auth. r of '*A Nest of 
Sparrows.” 

By the Same Author. 
A CITY VIOLET, 5s. 
A NEST of SPARROWS. 5s. 
UNDER the SHIELD. 5s. 
CHIRPS with the CHICKS. 2s 6d, 
A CABIN on the BEACH. 
A WAYSIDE SNOW-DROP., 3s 6d. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand, 
and all Bookseliers, 














Demy 8vo, in wrapper, with Map, price ls; per post, 
1s ld. 


ARAB WARFARE: Souakim, 1885. 
By a ComBATANT OFFICER. 

London: Epwarp STanrorD, 55 Charing Cross, $.W. 

Fourth Editio1, revised, 18mo, cloth, with three 

Diagrams, price 2:. 

CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy 
Book of Astronomy. By WiLtiaAm TuyNNE 
Lyyy, B.A., F.R.A.S. Containing a New Chapter 
on the Constellations. 

“Should be in the possession of every student of 
astronomy.” —Knowledge, 

“Clear and easy.’’—Observatory. 
Londen: Epwarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8. W, 








Demy Svo, in wrapper, price Is; per post, Is 1d. 
The PRIVATE TUTOR’S “RAISON 
DETRE.” By Henry WoLFrFrramM. 
London: EpwarD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, $.W, 








ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 


Vickr-PRESIDENTS. 
_ Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
2with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
alf-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
Price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


AN UNEXCEPTIONABLE GIFT-BOOK. 





The Fourth Edition, in foolseap cetavo, 512 pages, fancy cloth binding, price 6s; and in parchment, embosse 
in gold, with gilt edges, in a case, suitable for a gift-book, 10s 6d. 


THE BOOK-LOVER’S ENCHIRIDION; 


Or, Thoughts on the Solace and Companionship of Books. 
Selected from Writers of every age, from Cicero, Seneza, and Montaigne, to Carlyle, Emerson, and Ruskin. 
By ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
Author of ‘‘ Memoir and Recollection of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” &e. 


The object of the compiler has been to present in chronological order the most notable utterances of the 
wisest spirits of our race, in ancient and modern times, on the subject of book3, and the habit and love of 
reading —supplying a valuable and stimulating body of thought for the use of those who seek from books 
something more than passing amusement. It is peculiarly fitte] for a useful gift-book for the young, to aid 
in fostering a love of literature which in after like may prove a strenzth and ever-at-hand resource. 

The scholar a3 we'l as the general reader will find in this volume a collection of interesting and valuable 
passages regarding bocks and reading gathered from a great variety of authors—some of them very little 
known—and which it would be difficult to refer to in their resp2e orks without much trouble and loss of 
time. The compiler has, with a very few exveptions, gone to the « al sourees for his matter ; so that the 
reader may depend upon the accuracy of the text as well as on the currest titles of the works quoted from. 


SIMPKIN. MARSHALL, and CO., London; W. and R. CHAMBERS, Loudon and Edinburgh. M 1y be 
ordered through any bookseller. The book-post car: ies a copy to any part of the kingdom for 43d. 













TWELVE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Selected from over Sixty Reviews and Notices. 

The TIMES :—*A choice volume. Every lover of books owes a debt of gratitude to the compiler of this 
storehouse of admirable quotations, which reiders should make much of.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE :—*' It is creditable to this hasty aze that it should have so soon demanded a 
fourth edition of so solid a work as this, which is ca'eulate! to stimulate the energy of the yonng student 
and to solace the leisure of age.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ Were we asked to choose the sin volume most appropriate for a present to 
a person of refined and studious habits, we should unkesitatingly name Mr Ireland’s ‘ Book-Lover's 
Enchiridion.’ ” 

_ . The ATHEN-EUM :—“A very charming volume, Tho extracts supply delightful reading. It docs 
infinite credit to the compiler.” 





The ACADEMY :—“ The selection is very catholic; many happy hours of studious leisure must have 
been bestowid on this volume.” 

The WORLD :—‘ It is a book for the shelf. by the fireside in wiater, at the shady wiu.Jow-seat in summer 
—to be taken up and laid aside, and always referred to with pleasure.” 

The SPECTATOR :—“ We can give to this book our highest commendation. The extracts have heon 
most judiciously selected and are evidently the result of years of cireful reading.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW :—“ It deserves to see many more editions, The volume contains many passages 
about the love of books which wil] be new even to omnivorous readers.”’ 

The LITERARY WORLD:—‘“ A book of sterling worth. M-. Ireland has supplied book-lovers with 
a charming companio”, and one that, once obtained, they will not readily part with.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :—“ A very charming book, whieh must do good in the quickening of a real 
and fruitful love for literature in young minds, In this sense it has a distinct educational value, while to the 
confirmed book-lover it will be a constant source of delight.’’ 

The SCOTSMAN :—‘ It contains a selection of thought the like of which we have not met with before. 
What present could be better than this work, which is both useful and delightfal.” 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE (New York).—‘‘ A most valuable and attractive volame. A more companionable 
book for a country ramble or the winter fireside of a reading man conld hardly be found.” 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. MALLOCK. 


Tke FIRST PART of a NEW NOVEL, entitled 


“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES,” 
By Mr. W. H. MALLOCK, 


The NATIONAL REVIEW for DECEMBER. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO.,, 13 Waterloo Place. 





EFFIEB AND HER STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES : 


A very Curious Story, almost True. 
Cloth elezart, 5s. 
By Rev. J. CROFTS. 
Nine Plates by Gordon B 
“ Certain'y since ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ there has never app 
“ After reidiug this delightful book ourselv: s we subjected i 
Science Gessip. 


rown. 








nore charming tale.’’—Bookseller. 
> criti:ism of a little bookworm of en 





to 





years old, who read it four times through.” 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS. 


Being Allegories and Sermons for Children. 
Price 2s 6d, fancy cloth, wit Frontispicce. 
** Quite model addresses.”—6 uerdian, 
Chester ‘ PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. a 
London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., and SIMPKIN and CO. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





| ror THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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THE 


COURT AND SOCIETY REVIEW. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


WILL CONTAIN STORIES BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
R. E. FRANCILLON, 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 


and GEORGE MOORE. 


POEMS BY 
ERNEST BERGHOLT, ARMINE T. KENT, &c., 


AND A NEW PORTRAIT, iN MEZZ0-TINT, OF 

SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS, 
SPECIALLY DRAWN BY 

RUDOLF BLIND, 


Together with a Memoir, written by an Officer of his Staff. 


Ready, FIRST WEEK in DECEMBER, at all Smith’s and Willing’s 


Bookstalls, and of all Newsagerts in Town and Country. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Offices: 142 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s; BY POST, 1s 3d. 
THE CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER OF 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS, 
TWELVE FULL-PAGE PLATES after Pictures by :— 

Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. Frederick Noel Paton. 
G. F. Watts, R.A. H. R. Robertson. 
E. Burne Jones, A.R.A. | F. A. Delobbe. 
George L. Seymour. Hamilton Macallum. 

1. KISS and be FRIENDS. By the Author of “John Halifax, 

Gentleman.” Iliustrated by F. NoEL Paton. 
2. A DAY with Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY. Illustrated by Hucu 
THOMSON. 

3. The BODY-BIRDS of COURT. By Srantry J. WeyMan. 

. THROUGH the COTES DU NORD. Illustrated by H. R. 
ROBERTSON. 
. AUNT RACHEL. (Continued.) By D. Curistre Murray. 
. The HOUSE of LORDS. By Henry W. Lucy. Illustrated by 
Harry Furniss. 

. Dr. BARRERE. By Mrs. OtrpHAnt. 
. DIRK WILLEMZOON. By the Bisnop of Ripon. 
. CAPTAIN LACKLAND. By CLEMENTINA Brack. 
10. DAWN toDAWN. By Greorce L. Moore. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 314, for 


Oo cost fore) | cd 


DECEMBER. Price Js 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. PoeTRY AND Po.Litics. By Andrew Lang. 
2. On Love’s Lazsovrs Lost. By Walter Pater. 
3. In1sH SHOOTINGS. 
4, A TRANSLATOR OF SHAKESPEARE. 
5. Cuurcw AutHority: Its Meaning and Value. Ry the Rev. J. M. Wi'son. 
6. A WALK IN THE FAROES, 
7. Tue Deatu or Amy Ropsart, 
8. Mrs. Dymonp. Chaps. 36-39. By Mrs. Riteh‘e (Miss Thackeray). 


OLD FLORENCE AND MODERN Tuscany. By Janet Ross. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





READY DECEMBER Ist. 
HE DAWN of the NINETEENTH CENTURY in 
ENGLAND: A Social Sketch of the Times, By Jonny Asuton, Author of 
“Chapbooks of the Fighteenth Century,” ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne,” &c. With 108 Illustrations, drawn by the Author from Contemporary 
Engravings by Gilray, Rowlandson, and others, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





GEORGE BELL AND Song 
NEW BOOKS. 





Fine-paper Edition, India-paper impressions of the steel plates printed i 
ink. This edition is limited to $00 copies Ps 2 beomn 


CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK. With 199 


Illustrations, imp. 8vo, half-bound, £1 1ls 6d. 


Fine-pazer Edition, India-proof impressions, printed in brown ink 
The edition is limited to 300 copies. ‘ 


CRUIKSHANK’S The OMNIBUS. With 109 


Illustrations, imp. 8vo, half-bound, £1 11s 6d. 


New Novel at all Libraries, crown S8vo, 6s. 


LOVE, TOO, IS VANITY. By Emma 


BREWER. 
“A spirited novel of the sort that our grandfathers delighted in, rapid in move 
ment, with incidents on every page, full of perils and adventures.”"—Atheneum, : 


“‘This tale has a genuine and pleasant old-world flavour. The axiom that 
‘Love, too, is vanity,’ is pathetically worked out in the history of the unhapp 
heroine, whose affection for her shallow-hearted husband roisons her life 
Morning Post. > 


**A marvel of condensed statisties.’”’—Daily News. 


LONDON; FACTS and FIGURES, concern. 


ing Population, Government, Police, Railways, Markets, Recreations 
Societies, Schools, &. Colle-ted and arranged by Emma Brewer. Price 64, 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS from HORACE, &c. By 


Sir STEPHEN E, DE VERE, Bart. With Latin Text. 
(Dublin: M. H. Grit and Son.) 


Crown 8vo, 4°. 


A GUIDE to the TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Epwarp Miter, M.A., Rector of Bucknell, 
Oxon. 


The SPIRIT of GOETHE’S FAUST. By W. 


CHATTERTON CouptanD, Translator of Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des Un. 
bewussten.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6'. 

“The English reader of ‘ Faust,’ who falls in with Mr. Coupland, will scarcely 
need to seck further, so long as he is content with what ample knowledge and 
sound judgment can give Lim.”’—Saturday Review, 

“It is with great pleasure, therefore, that we can most cordially recommend 
Mr. Coup.and’s lectures on this famous poem.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





New Edition, ju t published, 
A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
By the late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Third Edition. Large post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, 128 
Revised and Corrected by E. G. RAVENSTELN, F.R.G.S. 


“Mr. Johnston, while avoiding the minute and often tedious details to be found 
in most school books of geozraphy, has produced a work in some respects more 
complete than any other of the kind with which weare acqaiainted, He has aimel 
at giving the general results of the latest and best research in the great depart 
ments of geography ; and, amid the ever-increasir g host of comperitors, his text- 
book deserves to take a hizh place. The work is copiously illustrated with maps; 
those relating to historic il geograv»hy are gem:, picturing as they do the gradual 
rolling back of the gray cloud of ignorance from B.C. 450 down to the latest 
Arctic expedition. Altogether, the work is a clear, simple, and accurate exposi- 
tion of the main facts and principles in the various departments of geozraphy, not 
only useful as a text-book for colleges and the higher schools, or as a handy 
reference-bouk, but to a large extent very interesting readin s.’’—Times. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, _ for 
DECEMBER. Edited By T. Il. 8. ESCOTT. 


CONTENTS, 
THE CominG CONTESTS OF THE WORLD. 
FRANCE UNDER RicHELIEv. By Lady Dilke. 
Morar AND Merry ENGLAND. By H. Anstrather Wh‘te. 
Is THE Caucus A NEcEssity? By John Macdonell. 
PROGRESS IN INDIA. By Vamadeva Shastin 
EVIDENCES OF SPIRITUALISM. F. H. Braley. 
THe AMERICAN Press. By Theo. Child. 
THE BULGARIAN ImBROGLIO. By Vincent Caillard. 
Tue Irish PROBLEM :— 
I, Home RULE AND ITs SorvuTion. By Lord CastLEtown. 
IL IntsH DISAFFECTION: ITS CAUSES AND ITs CurE, By W. Ratibone. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





The 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. Ss 


READY THIS DAY. 


ELECTION LYRICS. By R. L. Cxroveu. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 


DURING TWELVE YEARS of GLAD- 


STONE’S LEADERSHIP (1868-81), Crown 8v9, ls. 














CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 
3 vols. 8vo, 363 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 


Queen Victoria, from 1837 to 1852. 
By the Late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. 
Uniform with the above. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 


AJOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF 


King George IV. and King William IV. 
3 vols. 8vo, 363. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES. Edited by his Grace the Duke oF Braurort, KG., 
assisted by ALFRED E, Tf, Watson. Dedicated to H.K.H. the Prince of Wales. 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. With Contribu- 
tions by the Marquis or Exeter, HENRY R, Francis, M.A., Major Jouy P. 
TRAHERNE, G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, R. B, Marston, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 150 Illustrations of Tackle, 
&e. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Vol. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 58 Illustrations of Tackle, 
&e. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 

HUNTING. By his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., 
and Mowsray Mornis. With 53 Iilustrations by J. Sturgess, &c. Crown 
8yo, price 10s 6d. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Holland ; or, Twenty Years cf a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
Lerévre Pontatts. Translated from the French by S, E. and A, STEPHEN- 
son. 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 
“This book contains the most complete account yet given to the world of the 
history of Holland under the rule of Jolin de Witt.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


BUCKLE’S (H. T.) MISCELLANEOUS and 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS. A New and Abridged Edition. Edited by Grant 
ALLEN. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 
*,* In this new Edition a sclection has been made of all the more permanently 
valuable fragments and notes contained in the three volumes of Buckle’s Mis- 
cellanies, originally published under the editorial care of Miss Helen Taylor. 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 


1950, By Micuarn G. MULHALL, Fellow of the Statistical Society and of the 
Society of Arts, Author of the “ Dictionary of Statistics,” ‘‘The Balance- 
sheet of the World,” &c. With 8 Coloured Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 63. 


HORSE and MAN: their Mutual Depend- 


ence and Duties. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Homes with- 
out Hands,’ &e. With 49 Anatomical and other Illustrations. 8vo, 14s, 
*,* ILLUSTRATED STABLE MAXIMS. By the 
Sanz AutHor. To be hung in Stables for the Use of Grooms and Stablemen. On 
sheet, price 4s. 


CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of 


the LIVER, JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By CHartes 
Mvrcnison, M.D., F.R.S., &c. ‘Third Edition, Revised by T, LaupEer 
Brunton, M.D., Assistant Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and 
with Section on Tropical Diseases by Sir JoserH Fayrer, K.C.S.1., M.D. 
With 43 Iustrations, Third Edition. 8vo, 24s. 

UBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES 


The GROWTH of the HOMERIC POEMS: 


a Discussion of their Origin and Authorship. By GrorGEe WILkrys, M.A., 
late Scholar Trinity College, Dublin, Assistant Master, High School, Dublin. 
8y0, 6s. 

ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


DARWIN. By Grant Allen. Feap. 8vo, 


2s 6d. 


MARLBOROUGH. By George Saintsbury. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SHAFTESBURY. By H. D. Traill. 


8y0, price 2s 6d, 









Feap. 
[In the press, 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Brazovurnr, Author of “ Higgledy-Piggledy,’ 
“Whispers from Fairyland,” &c. With 20 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne, 


Cromer FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
The LUCK of the DARRELLS. By James 


Saag Author of ‘By Proxy,” “Thicker than Water,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
vO, 2is. 
_.“' The outline of the story which we have briefly sketched conveys but little 
idea of the charm and natural ease with which it is told, and with which a variety 
of characters are sketched. It isto these qualities that Mr. Payn owes the reputa- 
tion which wiil be well sustained by his latest effort.’’—Times 

“This is one of the best among Mr. Payn’s fascinating stories.’’—Morning Post. 


The RADICAL’S DAUGHTER. By a Peer’s 


Son. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
BONNYBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. D. T. 


Wurryey, Author of “The Gayworthys,” &c. 2 vols. crown Syo, 14s. 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By Julian Sturgis. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 14s, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, DECEMBER. 


CoNnTENTS. 
Wuitr Heatner. A Novel. By William Black. Chapters 45-48, 
Tae True THEORY OF THE PREFACE. By Brander Matthews. 
ATave or A Pike. By P. Anderson Graham. 
THE SONG OF THE PorLars. By Ruth Brindley. 
Aw Earty Essayist. By W. i. 8. Watts. 
Poor Dick WarrincTon. By May Kendall. 
Morus Rounp A Lamp. By Edgar Fawcett. 
ConceRNING KEEPSAKES. By Grant Allen. 
Humuie Brevs, By Bevjamin Kidd. 
My Strange Moruer-tn-Law. By J. Theodore Bent. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, at all Libraries. 


O T H M A R. 


By OUIDA, Author of ‘ Moths,” &c. 





JUSTIN M‘CARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION, just ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, 


CAMIOLA: a Girl with a Fortune. By 
Justin M‘Cartuy, Author of “‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &e, 

*““Mr. M‘Carthy’s brilliant new novel...... A story of true and false love, told in 
that wise and witty way of which Mr. M‘Carthy has the secret......Were Camiola, 
like Romeo, cut out in little stars, and set about in some dozen or so of ordinary 
novels, the field of fiction would be marvellously brightened.””—Daily News. 





3 vols, crown 8yo, at all Libraries, 
The UNFORESEEN. By Alice O'Hanlon. 


“* The plot is unhackneyed, ingenious, and very cleverly handled ; the characters 
are living, well-individualised human beings; and the style is that of a practised 
and cultivated writer.’”’—Manchester Examiner. 





Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
In the MIDDLE WATCH. By W. Clark Russell, Author 


of ‘“‘ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘ On the Foks’le Head,” &e. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home,” ** Nature near London,” ‘‘ The Life of the Fields.” 








NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘' NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 
SECOND EDITION, just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 


PRINCE OTTO. By R. Louis Stevenson. 


‘* A book to be drunk in one long breath, like a draught of sunny Moselle from 
a tapering, iridescent Venetian goblet .....The style of this book is masterly be- 
yond that of its predecessors......A comedy in the purest sense of the word,’’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 





With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


In PERIL and PRIVATION: Stories of Sea Adventure, 
By James Payn, Author of ‘* By Proxy,” &e. 

“Contains as much romance and daring as would satisfy the adventurous spirit 
of the most dashing and plucky English boy. But thie stories have a charm be- 
yond the range of youthfui minds. The tales form a part of history ; they deal 
with matters at which, when they happened, all the world wondered, and some 
portion of it wept. The book is delighttul reading.”—Whitehall Review. 


Just ready, New and Cheaper Edition, crown S8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


The TALK of the TOWN. By James Payn, Author of 
**Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

“The book is certainly one of Mr. Payn’s best. It is as vivacious as any of its 
predecessors, as full of good spirits and buoyant fun, and its interest is as well 
sustained. It is, moreover, marked by a vein of pathos which seems to be more 
forcible and more natural than any he has hitherto worked.”’—Athenwum, 





Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


The PROPHET of the GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Cuartes Earert Crappock (Helen N. Murfree), 

“The name of George Eliot rises to our lips once and again as we read ‘ The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,’...... This book gives the author an in- 
disputable place in the first rank of American novelists......The heroine is a 
really exquisite creation, full of health, grace, and womanly loyalty,’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 








Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d, 
MARUJA. By Bret Harte. 


** A delightful story...... Those who miss reading ‘ Marnja’ will have lost a rare 
literary treat...... It would be hard to put a finger on a blot in the whole book, 
which is unquestionably one of the brightest, and in parts the most pathetic, that 
has ever come from Bret Harte’s brilliant pen.’’—Gaiety. 





Pcst 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 
SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. By James Runciman. 


© An enthralling volume.”’—Whitehall Review. 
* These delightful stories.”—Morning Post. 


An OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


Author of ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,” &. Post 8vo, 1s ; cloth, 1s 6d. 








The EARTHQUAKE; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. By 


Rogert Bucwanan. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, [Just ready. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
A Srrance Voyace. By W. Clark Russell, 
My First Sitrer. By Henriette Corkran. 
Tue Perizs or SanctTity. By N. Powlett. 
Love—or a Name. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Tue Poo. or THE DuULOCH. 
Tue Livine oF Stopron Wotp, By J. Crawford Scott. 
Basyton. By Cecil Power. 














The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
THE UNFORESEEN: 2 Novel. By Alice O’Hanlon. 
How THE PORTUGUESE JOES WERE WEATHERED. By V. Lovett Cameron. 
Caskets OF Gems: A Literary Homiry. By John G. Dow. 
“THE TUNEFUL Frog.” By Phil Robinson. 
Myrus OF THE Stars, Ligut, AND Time. By David Fitzgerald. 
Socranism. By E. Belfort Bax and H. R. Fox Bourne. 
Scrence Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 
TABLE TaLk, By Sylvanus Urban. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 'S BOOKS _FOR PRESENTS, &e, 








A VERY HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 


In 26 vols. large 8vo, each 10s 6d. 
The Final Volume is ready this day, with 132 Illustrations by the Author, larze 8vo, 10s 6d, and contains 


CONTRIBUTIONS to PUNCH (not previously Reprinted), 


This Edition has been printed from new typ», on fine paper; it contains Two Volumes of W. M. Thackeray’s hitherto Uncollecteg 
Writings; and, with the exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and bandsomest edition that has been published, 





LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE OF PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 


NOTICE—-The FIRST EDITION of the 


FAWCETT,” by Leslie Stephen, was exhausted on the day of Publication. 
EDITION is in * and will be 


Two Steel Portraits, 12s 6d._ 


“LIFE of HENRY 
A SECOND 


ready on Monday nevl, large crown 8vo, with 





Just published, with an Introduction by J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, and a Portrait, demy 4to, 21s, 


A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE in the YEAR 1840, 


Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. 


*,* The Journal has been reproduced in fac-simile, and is printed on fine paper. 
‘There could be uo better monument to the memory of Richard ecelind 


Daily News. 


It is handsomely bound iu cloth, and forms a very elezant gift-book, 
**A volume of a ional interest and value..,...This Journal will please both 


old and young.”’—Globe. 





NEW WORK BY MISS THACKERAY 


On December ist, complete in 1 vol. large 


DYMOND. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), 


Mrs. 


(MRS. RICH MOND RITCHIE). 


crown Svo, 12s 64. 





DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Lesiie Steruen. Vols. I. to IV. (Abbadie—Biber). Royal 8vo, cloth, each 
12s 6d; or in half-morocco, marbled edyves, 18s. 

*.* Volume V. will be published on January 
volumes a* intervals of three months, 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, 
Grorce C. Bompas, Editor of “ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.” 
Niuth Edition, large crown 8yo, with a Portrait, 123 64. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By John Addington Symonds. 
AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition, damy 8vo, 16s, 
The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition, demy Svo, 16:, 
The FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16:. 
ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, wit Portrait, 32s. 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH 


DRAMA. By Jonn ADDINGTON SyMoNDS. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY GREVILLE. 
Edited by the Viscountess ENrieLp, First Series, 8vo, 14s; Second Series, 
Svo, with a Portrait, 14s. 

HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. First, 
Second, and Third Serics. Crown Svo, each 

AHISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHTi intheEIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Lestre Stepuen. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 283. 

The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical 
Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 

The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By George Henry 
Lewes. Second Edition, crown 8vo0, cloth, 73 5d; or tree calf, 12s 6d. 

The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. Third 
Edition, revised according to the latest Documents. Svo, with Portrait, 16a. 

GOD and the BIBLE; a Sequel to ‘‘ Literature and Dogma.” 
By MatrHew ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with a Preface. Crown 8yvo, 23 6d. 

LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better 
Apprehension of the Bible. By MatTTHE w ARNOLD. Popular Edition, 
Abridged, with a new Preface, Crown 8vo, 2s 61. 

The MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. Arranged 
by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. H undsomely printed and bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, with Photograph, small 4to, 10s 6 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, 3s 61; Second Series, 
crown $vo, 33 6d. 

AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Eighteenth Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 73 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, 33s Gd; Second Series, crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


1, 1886, and the subsequent 








SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By James , Paya, 


age .. “By Proxy,” &e. New and Cheaper Edition. Feap. Svo, 
cloth, 2s 


ENGLISH LIFE in CHINA. By Major Henry Knollys, 
Royal Artillery, Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbriick,’’ Editor of “In. 
cidents in the Sepoy War,” * Incidents in the China War,” &. Crown 8a, 


73 6d. 
A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed by H.R.H. the Princess 
Beatrict&. Printed in Colours on hand-made paper, and Lilustrated by 15 


Full-page Water-Colour Drawings reproduced in the highest style of Chromo- 
lithography. Second Kdition, 4to, 42s. 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworth Smith, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant-Mastor at Harrow 
Sche ol; Author of “ Mohammed aud Mohammedani sm,” ** Cartage and the 
Cartha .giniaus,’ *&e. New, Revised, and Cheaper E: lition, being the Eat 
Edition. 2 vi ils. large crown S+o, with two Portraits and two Maps 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By Susan and Joanna Sous 


New Edition, with addisions! matter. 2 vols. crown Syvo, with numerous 
I!lastrations, 21s. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN DON QUIXOTE of LA 
MANCHA. By MiGcven pe Cervantes Saavepra, A Trans'atien, with 
In‘roduction and Notes, by Joun Ormspy, Translator of ‘Tae Poem of the 
Cid.” Complete in 4 vols, 8vo, £2 103. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE 
BRONTE, Library Edition, 7 vols,, eachic ont: nining 5 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, each 5s. 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. feap. Svo, limp cloth, each 2s 61. 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition, in 7 vols. 


9 containing 4 Illustrations, bound in cloth, each 33 61. 
* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, each 2s 61, 


LEIGH HUNT’ S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 
eac C 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. New Edition, 3 vols. 


crown 8yo, each 7s 6d. 
Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition of Miss 
Thackeray’s Works. Each volume Illustrated with a Vigne tte Ti Title- a 
drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper. 9 vols, iar: 
erch 63, 









Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No 30. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER. 


Conrents, 
Oe Royat. Pe ee eer of “John | Dotiy's Dream. 
erring,” “‘ Mehalah,” &c. Chaps, 33 Sree oe 
to 36, Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. Surerrine ENGLIsH. Christ 
y eres Rainzow Gorn. By David Christie 
Tue New Star (N ANDROMEDA, Murray. Book VI. How the Rainbow 
Rvsticus In URBE. Gold Grew Real, (Conelusion.) 





THREE NEW NOVELS BY MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


Geoffrey,’’ &e. 


RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Christie Murray, 
Author of ‘‘ Joseph's Coat,” “‘ Coals of Fire,” &c. 3 vols, 
“There is more stuff in Mr. Christie Murray’s ‘ Rainbow Gold’ thanfin a whole 
hecatomb of modern novels—more life, more movement, more character, more 
colour.” — World, 





By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘ Mrs. 
ADRIAN VIDAL. ByW. &. Norris, Author 


of ‘‘ No New Thing,” ‘‘ Mademoizelle de Mersac,”’ ‘* Matrimony,” &. Second 
Edition, 3 vols. post 8ve. 
“** Adrian Vidal’ is sure to be widely read and appreciated.”—Pall Mail Gazette 


‘* We consider ‘ Adrian Vidal’ to be one of the most entrancing of books.”— 
Whitekall Revie w. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


— 











Lowpon: Printed by JouHn CampsBELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “ Sprvtator” Oftice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 28th, 1885, 
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